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The Week. 


Mr. Taft’s renewed pledge that he will 








veto any River and Harbor bill hereaf- 


ter if drawn in the old-fashioned log- 
rolling style is most welcome. If he 
really ends that mischievous “pork-bar- 


‘become to his domination that even in 
his broken old age his control was not 
questioned. His death takes from the 
political stage the last of the old-time 
“bosses” of the type of Buckley and Ruef 
in San Francisco, “Ed” Butler in St. 
Louis, McLaughlin in Brooklyn, Quay in 
Pennsylvania, and Croker and Platt in 
New York. None of these went about the 
routine of their business so directly, 


| tree of charge even to the President of 
the United States. It is a difficult ques- 
tion the Pennsylvania Railroad is com- 
pelled to answer. Ought it, from any 
point of view, to give favors to a man 
in the highest office when that man is 
/in a position to do it very great harm? 
As for ourselves, we sincerely hope that 
|the day will come when there will be a 
President in the White House who will 


rel” style of internal development of) 


the nation he will merit the hearty 


praise of his countrymen; for, we be-. 


lieve, one veto will end it forever. Next 


to conservation of our resources comes | 
in order of merit their orderly and eco-| 
nomical development and the business- | 


like erection of public buildings and 
works necessary to the carrying on of 
the public business. No President ever 
had a greater chance to make memora- 


ble reforms than Mr. Taft; certainly, no | 


one can assert that his predecessors 
have left him nothing to do. To take 
the postmasters out of politics and make 


service in the post offices a l'fe-career_ 


for American citizens as it is abroad; 


to extend the civil service; to take the | 


consular and diplomatic service entirely 
out of politics; to end some of the pen- 
sion abuses—if Mr. Taft will but de- 
vote himself to constructive work of | 
that kind he may yet win the affections 
of the American people to the degree 
his friends desire for him. 





One the eve of the Republican Conven- 
tion the World of New York printed the 
facts as to the tremendous bills for Mr. 
Roosevelt's travelling expenses incurred 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad during 
his Presidency. They amount, accord- 
ing to this report, to no less than $100, | 
000 for transportation, Pullman cars, 


food, wines, and cigars for himself and | crow ning evidence of their masterly tac- 


his travelling companions. For this the 
company received not a cent from Mr. 
Roosevelt or from the Government. For 
weeks past it has been known that the 


Pennsylvania Railroad would be chal-| 
lenged for its failure to enforce pay- 


ment of these bills, as soon as Mr. Mc- 
Crea returned from Europe. He arrived 
last week, and a stockholder has now 
written to him asking if there is any 
reason why this debt of $100,000 should 
not be collected. On the face of it, it isa 
gross injustice to the stockholders that 
such costly services should be given 


'attend to his business and travel little. 
| When he travels, we trust such a man 


so simply and without pretence, as the 
purposeful and resolute old blind man 
as we have in mind will be enough of a who for so many years ruled Rhode 
| Jeffersonian to travel in a Pullman car, Island as an absolute autocrat. There 
or at most in a private car attached to was never any secret about his power — 
or its sources. While the Legislature 
was in session, he went to the State 
House each day and personally told it 
‘what it might and what it might not do. 
As the Governor had no veto, Brayton 
exercised the functions of both Governor 
Tuesday’s final and crushing defeat of #4 Legislature. He debauched the rural 
the Old Guard at the Saratoga Republi- | Voters, and made Rhode Island’s shame 
can Convention was merely the climax #24 corruption a by-word. He was mere- 
of a series of blunders committed by ly amused at the sporadic denunciations 
/men whose boast it has been that they of his rule not followed by any efforts 
‘were the greatest political experts liv-|'® Overthrow him. There was no “in- 
ling. Their strategy this year began |surgent” spirit among Rhode Island Re- 
‘with a trick and ended in a rout. The Publicans, wile he lived and Aldrich 
thing which they most chuckled over as | was in the Senate. What will the peo- 
a supreme proof of their astuteness— | ple of the State do when bereft of both 
the voting down of Roosevelt in the their rulers? 
State Committee—is now seen to have | 
been an act of sublime folly. It at once | in Illinois 
forced an issue which they had not the are planning changes in the rules of the 
strength to fight through. If they had| House at Springfield to prevent the 
been wise enough to let Mr. Roose-|smothering of bills in committee, by 
velt’s name go through the Committee | providing that the bills not reported in a 
without a contest, they might have been certain time may be brought directly 
able quietly to rally their followers and before the House. They also propose to 
to control the Convention; instead of | 


'a regular train, without any uniformed 
jattendants, save on occasions of state, 
and quite free from newspaper corre- 
spondents to exalt and advertise him 
wherever he moves. 











Republican progressives 


limit the number of employees of the 





‘death of “Boss” Brayton at Providence 


‘opportunity to make an essay in self- 
| government. 


that they had made their attack gra- 
‘tuitously and ostentatiously. And as a 


House by a rule that no janitors can go 
on the pay-rolls except by resolution. 
Other States might well take similar 
action. There is also the custom, which 
is observed in Maryland at least, of in- 
creasing the legal pay of legislative em- 
by a_ series of bills rushed 


tics they put up “Abe” Gruber, with his 
Bowery eloquence, to make their final 
| appeal! Gruber vs. Roosevelt—this was 
the high-water mark of political adroit- 
ness! No wonder that it was a Water- 
loo for the Old Guard. 


ployees 
through at the end of the session grant- 
ing special compensation to the various 
grades of scrubwomen, janitors, door- 
not forgetting so high- 





Presently, what may come to be call- keepers, etc., 


ed the “Rhode Island experiment” may 
challenge the general attention. The 


placed an officer as the reading clerk, 
for It is probable 
that many far greater reforms will have 


“extra services.” 


become the accepted order lorg before 
insidiously petty 
_have succumbed. 


has given the electors of that State an 


these irregularities 


So accustomed had they 
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The “greatest sensation” in the his- 


| they do not speak as experts in the mat- 


tory of the Cincinnati police department |ter of the proper charge for carrying 
is sald to be impending as a result of | freight and passengers. That has to be 
charges of the exaction of “tribute” in decided by other tribunals, and upon 
return for protection to saloons in the evidence which is statistical and finan- 


ings. Gradually there will be a read- 
justment in the automobile world, which 
has had a tremendous inflation similar 
to that which went on among bicycle- 
makers when the bicycle craze was at 


lowest districts. The Director of Pub- 
lic Safety, Mr. Small, at once began a 
personal investigation, which is said to 
have resulted in a mass of evidence con- 
firming the charges. James Mulligan, 
owner of a small saloon and hotel, fur- 
nished the most direct testimony, nam- 
ing Inspector Casey as personally re- 
ceiving money from him for a period of 
five years. At first the money was paid 
irregularly, but finally Mulligan was in- 
formed that Casey wanted a stipulated 
sum weekly. Unable to pay the amount 
named, Mulligan replied that he would 
give what he could spare. As a result, 
he says, “I kept open every night in the 
five years I paid Casey money. Before 
that, I was arrested repeatedly. If any 


one doesn’t believe what I say, look over | 
the police court docket.” The inspector | 


its height. Low-priced cars are certain 
of a steady market, for the automobile 

The invariable desire for more pen-| as come to stay; but the higher-priced 
sions has again marked the annual gath- |©@T8 have not quite so plain sailing be- 
ering of the Grand Army of the Repub- | fore them, if one may judge by certain 
‘lic at Atlantic City. Not satisfied with |Sigms of the times. Already, for in- 
the general service pension for cowards, |*tance, tops and other appurtenances 
bummers, and brave men alike, there |#T¢ being given without extra charge, 
was voiced a demand for a dollar-a-day | thus reducing the price of the car by 
‘pension. This was too much, however, | Perhaps $200. When still further reduc- 
for the Pension Cemmittee, which is re- | tions are made, the trade will profit by 


| 
|ported to have declared it to be wholly |!t and reach a normal permanent basis. 


cial, rather than emotional. 








_without reason. As a compromise, how- 
ever, there is a plan to urge a much 
larger pension for veterans seventy-five 
years of age or over than they are now 
‘receiving. Again, there is a plan to let 
down the bars in regard to soldiers’ wid- 
ows. The present wise provision of 
law that no woman who was married 


denies the charges, and George B. Cox, after 1890 shall receive aid is to be 
the Republican boss, declares that the ‘changed to read that any widow who was 
organization will not cover up anything. married to her husband three years be- 
Meanwhile, two rules have been added | fore his death shall go on the pension- 
to the regulations of the police depart-| roll. But this would open the doors 
ment, one providing that the Mayor or wide to some of the worst pension abuses 
the police director may at any time in- | the country has heretofore seen. The 
struct the chief of police to bring| marrying off of senile veterans of the 
charges when the occasion seems to war-| Revolutionary and Mexican wais, and of 
rant it, and the other, that either of the | the Civil War as well, to young women 
two officials may transfer policemen at was a regular business at one time, the 
will. object being to assure a life’s pension to 
|the woman. The present law ended that; 
Last Sunday’s decision of the four | 't should never be touched. The annual 
leading organizations of railway em- jepectacte of the rapidly thinning hosts 
ployees to back up the campaign of the of the men who wore the blue uniform 
railways for higher rates is, no doubt, is pathetic enough. It ought not to be 
important, but the weight to be attach-|™ade more so by further demands on 
These railway | what is and has been the most generous 
‘country on earth to its old soldiers. 





ed to it is uncertain. 
unions do not and cannot profess to 


have gone into the question with the 
minute analysis of economists, or even| Automobile owners everywhere will 


of the lawyers employed by shippers read with interest the news that a cer- 
who are stoutly contesting the proposed tain company which manufactures auto- 
advances and asking the Interstate mobile parts and accessories has made 
Commerce Commission not to allow net profits of 300 per cent. a year for 
them. The employees appear to go the last three years. They have known 
blandly upon the theory that whatever that the rubber tires they are compelled 
is good for the railways will be good to buy show an enormous profit, and 
for them. So far as their action im- they feel sure that cars which now sell 
plies a readiness to codperate with their for $4,500 or $5,000 and cost the mak- 
employers, it is welcome. If they have ers only $1,800 when they leave the fac- 
in mind to ask higher wages for them- tory, could be retailed for $3,000 to the 
selves after the ind¢reased rates for advantage of purchaser and seller, if 
transportation are in force, their move the big agents’ profits were cut down 
is clearly tactical. But, in any event, and less money spent on costly build- 











The annual sophomore-freshman 
clashes have begun with the usual 
amount of excitement, determination, 
and bruises. To the uncollegiate out- 
sider, these performances at times 
seem somewhat inharmonious with the 
advertised atmosphere of the institu- 
tions at which they flourish, so that 
now and then an ignorant policeman 
gets himself into trouble by interfering 
with what looks to his unsophisticated 
eyes like a fight. But the phenomenon 
is only a strange phase of college loyal- 
ty, plus its natural corollary, class spir- 
it. Here is a band of barbarians with 
the audacity to invade our sacred 
campus and our classic halls, even to 
aspire to be in a fleeting twelvemonth 
what in the same time we ourselves 
have become. Shall the door automat- 
ically swing open—especially now that 
we are in, and more especially that we 
got in only at the price of various hu- 
miliations which can be conveniently 
avenged only upon the new-comers? And 
so individual and class spirit blends 
with love for alma mater in a beautiful 
ideal that exists nowhere else about the 
quadrangle, except, of course, upon the 
gridiron. 








/| One of the results of the “Osborne 
| Judgment” by the House of Lords, hold- 
ing that trades unions could not use 
their funds to pay members of Parlia- 
ment, has been to revive the agitation 
for the payment of salaries to all mem- 
bers of Parliament, out of the Exche- 
quer. Curiously but characteristically, 
this proposal is favored by several of 
the true-blue Conservative newspapers. 
Although they have long denounced the 
payment of members of the House of 
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Commons as a sure step toward its 
degradation, and a menace to the state, 
they now see in it a clever electioneer- 
ing move, and are urging their party 
leaders to be first in the field with an 
endorsement of the plan. Both the Ob- 
server and the Morning Post have tak- 
en this line, and the Tory Standard goes 
even further, declaring that “the solu- 
tion lies in the payment of members of 
Parliament out of public funds, and— 
within reasonable and restricted limits 


—the payment of their election ex-| 


penses also. The member’s stipend 


should be no larger than would com- 
pensate a superior artisan for abandon- 


ing his employment and enable him to 
discharge his public duties in comfort.” 





The meat question in Germany has be- | 


come a grave political issue. It is not 
merely that the prices are so high as to 
be prohibitive for the poorer classes, or 
that the present emergency is tempo- 
rarily acute. There is an actua] dearth 
of meat. The high prices were bad 
enough in 1905 and 1906, when there 


were debates in the Reichstag and many | 


legislative bodies, and protests and reso- 
lutions from all over the country. On 
the 30th of November, 1905, the then 
Prussian Minister of Agriculture, Herr 
von Podbielski, actually declared that 
the high prices were “merely a passing 
phenomenon”; but where there was 
then discomfort, there is to-day a real 
crisis. What angers the Liberal press 
in Germany is that much of the result- 
ant suffering is quite unnecessary. By 
means of laws drawn by and passed by 
the Agrarians, all sorts of unreasonable 
restrictions upon importations, and too 


severe quarantine regulations, imports | 


of cattle from the Argentine Republic, 
and from Denmark, Holland, and France, 
are virtually prohibited. The Govern- 
ment could help at once by lowering the 
duties and the freight rates on cattle, 
and by being less rigorous about the ex- 
clusion of cattle for medical reasons, 
while still protecting the country from 
animals suffering from tuberculosis. But 
it does nothing, because it is controlled 
by the Agrarians and the protectionists. 
Quite recently the city fathers of Ber- 
lin and Frankfort-on-the-Main have pro- 
tested officially to the Government; the 
large cities are suffering the most. 





General Botha’s decision to remain at 
the head of the Government of the South 


| African Union, despite his defeat in the 


‘elections to the Parliament, is what 
‘might have been expected of that 
_doughty leader of the sationalist party. 
/He was beaten in the constituency of 
|Pretoria East by Sir Perey Fitz Pat- 
‘rick, but can easily find another seat. 
‘Four members of his Cabinet were re- 
| turned unopposed; and while the Na- 
|tionalist majority in the Parliament will 
/not be so great as was expected, it will 
|be fully adequate to carrying on the 
Gevernment. The recent electorai cam- 
paign followed pretty closely the old 
lines of political division in South Afri- 
ca. The Nationalists _ still 
most strongly the Dutch element, though 
the Unionists have drawn away 
‘themselves many Dutch votes, partica- 
larly among the commercial and indus- 
trial classes. The Boer farmer, how- 
ever, has stood firmly by the Boer Pre- 


represent 


to 


mier. 
the predestined leader of the Opposition, 
having won for himself a high place 10 
public confidence since his return ty 
public life ten years ago. Next to Gen. 
Botha, he is said to be to-day the South 
African statesman “most widely trusted 
by South Africans of either race.” This 
is a surprising achievement after the 
intense bitterness engendered by the 
Jameson Raid. But it is equally sur- 
prising to read the high praise which 
‘the London Times gives to Gen. 
Botha, along with Dr. Jameson, conclud- 


ing that “South African politics is safe 


in the hands of two such men.” Surely 
time does bring its revenges. 





The little flurry about the Turkish 
loan of $30,000,000 recalls to the Euro- 
pean stage the shadowy figure of “the 
|balance of power.” That once familiar 
actor has not been often seen in recent 
years. The events of 1870 and succeeding 
years caused acomplete derangement of 
all the old ideas about the proper “equi- 
librium” of Europe. Then came new ad- 
justments and alliances, to play off one 
against the other—the Triple Alliance 
against the Dual, and so on. But that 
“balance,” too, got badly upset by the 
blow to the prestige of Russia in the 
Japanese war, and later by the success of 
England in coming to a good under- 
standing with France, and afterwards 
Russia, besides establishing herself se- 
curely in Spain and practically detach- 
ing Italy from the Dreikaiserbund. Ger- 
many, however, has recently, with Aus- 


— 








Dr. Jameson is singled out as 


tria, been strengthening herself in the 
Near East; and a diplomatic and inter- 
national question of great importance 
has been whether Turkey, under her 
new régime, would cast in her lot with 
the Central European Powers. Having 
to pay for ships and military material, 
mostly bought from Germans, she went 
to her old borrowing markets, Paris and 
London. But her proposals have been 
rejected in both places, and rejected, it 
is pretty well understood, on account of 
government pressure. If Turkey is to 
side with Austria and Germany, those 
countries, not France or England, must 
supply her the money. They could easily 
do it, one would swppose, considering 
the object; if 
again see diplomacy 


and they do, we shall 
concerning itself 
actively with “the balance of power in 
Europe.” 





After languishing for two years, the 
project of an English 
Hongkong seems about to be realized. 
The minimum sum regarded as neces- 
sary, £100,000, has been virtually rais- 


university at 


ed, and the promoters now appeal to 
the British public to add 
make the institution worthy of its title. 
Just at this point, however, a plan is 
in 


enough to 


announced for another university 
China, under mission auspices. Among 
the 400,000,000 of Chinese even two uni- 
versities would hardly be too many, but 
a supporter of the Hongkong idea is at 
some pains to point out in the London 
Times the advantages of this scheme. 
Its location in a British colony, he 
thinks, will promote continuity of pol- 
icy, besides assuring exemption from 
Chinese official interference, especially 
in the department of medicine. A sec- 
end point of difference lies in the fact 
that the proposed Han-kau University 
adopts Chinese, the Hongkong Univer- 
sity, English, as the medium of instruc- 
tion. But the crucial point, in the opin- 
ion of the Times correspondent, is the 
hope of affiliating the Hongkong Uni- 
versity with some British university, for 
the purpose of giving weight to its de- 
grees with the Chinese. This, the writ- 
er argues, the degrees of a purely Chi- 
nese university could not have, even 
though its standard was identical with 
that of Europe, or, he is kind enough to 
add, America. Both universities have 
for their main object the developing of 
a moral discipline 
withstand the prevailing corruption. 


strong enough to 
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DEAR MARIA AND THEODORE. 


Mrs. Bellamy Storer’s return to her 
controversy with Mr. Roosevelt in 1906 
is marked by the publication in the 
Springfield Republican of fresh docu- 
ments. Into the subsidiary qvestions we 
will not here go. We will not ask wheth- 
er President Roosevelt's treatment of Mr. 
and Mrs. Storer was such as his deep 
personal obligations to them made either 
generous or honorable. We wiil say no- 
thing of the propriety of the President 
of the United States meddling in Vati- 
can politics, and seeking to influence 
the choice of a Cardinal of the Cath- 
olic Church. We wish rather to focus 
attention upon the comparison of Mr. 
Roosevelt's deliberate and written as- 
sertions with the contemporary and also 
written evidence supplied by the hither- 
to unpublished letters of Archbishop 
Ireland. It is easy to challenge the ve- 
racity of a newspaper, it is easy for 
some men to accuse a woman of un- 
truthfulness, but a Catholic prelate is 
not to be so lightly disposed of. 

In order to make the issue sharp and 


be cardinal, and how 


grateful I personally 


would be to him for 
giving you that hon- 
or.” I am most clear 
in my memory as to 
every word. 

At the time of Mr. Storer’s interces- 
sion at the Vatican, some wind of the af- 
fair got into the dispatches. We subjoin 
what President Roosevelt wrote and 
what Archbishop Ireland wrote about 
that matter: 


ROOSEVELT TO MR. IRELAND TO MR. 
STORER. STORER. 
The mere fact of Your two letters 
the report in the were read and burnt. 
newspapers about However, you 


would give it to him 
and change him 
shortly afterward to 
London. Let him trust 
i me.” . . . He prom- 
ised me that the next 
ambassador to Paris 
would be Mr. Storer, 
and furthermore ex- 
pressed the belief 
that Gen. Porter 
would soon retire. 
| We merely remark that this is a fear- 
| ful showing for a man who has recent- 
ly been so free with his epithets of 


\“liar” and “peculiar baseness” and 


“mendacious journalism.” Any journal- 


| ist who should be caught in the coils of 


your calling at the 
Vatican has had a 
very unfortunate ef- 
fect. . . . Think of 
the effect if your let- 
ter were made pub- 
lic. 


clear, we shall print what Mr. Roose-| 


velt wrote and what Archbishop Ireland 
wrote, side by side. Mr. and Mrs. Storer 
had asserted that President Roosevelt 
had given Mr. Storer verbal authority 


to use his good offices at the Vatican in | 


behalf of Archbishop Ireland's elevation 
to the Cardinalate. Of this President 
Roosevelt, in his public letter to Secre- 


tary Root, December 2, 1906, made the | 


flattest possidle denial. The parallel fol- 
lows: 


THEODORE ROOSE- JOHN IRELAND. 


vane. The President also) 
As for Mr. Storer’s told me that he had | 


assertion that I au- eommissioned Mr. 
thorized him to make storer to speak for 


he says he was au- Vatican. He seemed 

thorized to make to rather proud of hav- 

the Pope, it is untrue. jng done so. 

. gave him no such The President said 

authorization to me: “Mr. Storer 
has told you what I 
sald to him about 
you, archbishop?” 
“Well,” I replied, “I 
do not remember.” 
“About his going to 


Rome?” the President 
then asked. 1 said 
a “Well,” he 
said, “I told him I 
would not write a 
letter to the Pope, 
asking for honors for 
you; but I said that 


he could go to Rome 
and say—viva voce 

to the Pope, how 
much I wish gou to 


need have no anxiety such peculiarly deadly parallels would 


whatsoever about the| foe] jike hanging himself. He would 
whole affair which. 
was the chief subject |°¢Ttainly go out of business—or be put 


matter of those let-|out. And this leads us to ask the imme- 
mrss Se - The Pres-| diate and serious attention of the Out- 
to feel ruffied in the | /00* to the plight of its Contributing 
least, but you know| Editor. It was credulous enough to say 
cake hep arg ge that Mr. Roosevelt had never asked for 
of his own accord| 2"¥ Office, except that of lieutenant-col- 
told me of his writ-|onel of the Rough Riders. When it 
ing to you, and ask-| reads his pleading letter to Bellamy 
wrth: Neth ose Storer, written in 1896, asking his help 
ter. . . . Isaidthe| With President McKinley in securing 
Scripps-McRae agen-| the office of Assistant Secretary of the 
snag a a | Navy, it will get needed instruction. But 
Storer’s coming to| that is a trifle compared with this new 
Rome), and that the | and terrible impeachment of Mr. Roose- 
routs that Soltowea| YO? veracity. Mr. Roosevelt himself 
amounted really to declines to have “any further contro- 





— ‘ He | versy with Mrs. Storer.” He speaks of 
calm own com-| 
pletely ; namosts ea | “he letters published four years ago as 


that he had every making “a record against which no recol- 
confidence in you, and Jectiong of verbal conversations can 
hoped that the out- | 


come of your eilesten stand.” Hence, he says, “the question of 


would be what all de-| veracity cannot be raised.” But this is 





sired. 


To complete this confrontation of wit- 


euch @ statement 88 him oles cece at the| 2° We add a parallel on another 


|subject. In his letter to Secretsry Root, 
President Roosevelt referred to the ex- 
pectation of the Storers that he would 
send them to the Embassy at London 


or Paris. 


His own account and the 


Archbishop's account follow: 


ROOSEVELT. 

She [Mrs. Storer] 
wrote me on October 
17 suggesting the 
embassies at London 
and Paris. 
There is a certain 
element of the comic 
in thelr attempt thus 
to get me to remove 
Mr. Choate or Mr. 
Porter. 


IRELAND. 

I have had _ two 
most pleasant meet- 
ings with the Presi- 
dent at the White 


. House. He is decid- 


edly your friend, and 
resolved to give you 
the best there is. 
“Even,” said he, “if 
Berlin comes first, 
and Bellamy wished 
it for a little while, 
pending Choate’s re- 
tention of London, I 


to dodge the issue as now made by Mrs. 
‘Storer. She publishes new letters by 
Archbishop Ireland, absolutely confirm- 
ing what she had before asserted on 
her own word, and absolutely destruc- 
‘tive of Mr. Roosevelt’s public statement 
when he was President. For a man s9 
directly impeached merely to say now 
that he will not “reopen” the case, is in 
reality a confession that he is unable to 
meet the damaging charges. 


VOX POPULI. 


There is a strain of sadness, almost 
of bitterness, in the comments of the 
Chicago “Progressives” on the disap- 
pointing results of the recent primaries 
in that city and in Illinois. Such high- 
minded men—pace the Inter Ocean—as 
the leaders of the Legislative Voters’ 
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League, while keeping within the 
bounds of respect due to the Sovereign 
Voice, are unable to keep out of their 
comment that note of pained surprise 
with which we greet the imperfect man- 
ifestations of the training we have so 
carefully given to an apparently impres- 
sionable child. The issues seemed clear- 
cut. Other States had spoken with em- 
phasis upon such as were common to 
them. And yet the Lorimer bi-partisan 
machine was merely jostled. It is in- 
cidents like this that lead to our contra- 
dictory estimate and dictum upon the 
finality of the public judgment. To-day 
we are ready to subscribe to the motto 
of Vox Populi Vox Dei. To-morrow, in 
our wrath, we shall write it Diaboli. 
While complete analysis and under- 
standing of popular opinion are impos- 
sible, they are also unnecessary. The 
trouble is not so much our inability to 
comprehend the phenomenon, puzzling 
as its operations often are, as it is our 
half-views of it when we are laboring 
under blinding disappointment and de- 
spair over its faulty working. 

In the first place, we all recognize 
that there are matters for the masses 
and matters for the experts. We know, 
when we stop to think, that there is a 
large field of human interest open to 
us all which only a few really enter 
into and possess. Art and science are 
realms which we penetrate in varying 
degree, and certainly there is no obliga- 
tion resting upon us to explore com- 
pletely or not at all. Yet, partly because 
of the easy humor of it, partly because 
of the serious need, critics more or less 
competent make it one of their regular 
tasks to point anew to popular short- 
comings of taste, of knowledge, and of 
judgment in these matters. They do it, 
moreover, with an air of half-amused, 
half-bored hopelessness that suggests 
and is meant to suggest the worthless- 
ness of popular notions about anything. 
Now, it is well to insist that art and 
science must be approached seriously, 
and that one cannot precipitate himself 
into the midst of their oceanic vastness. 
It may also be true that the general 
opinion, if there ig any, in these mat- 
ters will always be negligible, except 
as an item in the history of culture. But 
all this proves absolutely nothing re- 
garding the worth of the public judg- 
ment in other fields. 


But, however it may be in things in- 
tellectual, it is not lack of ability that 


‘disheartens one in the public's handling 
of affairs more suited to it. Its critics 
do not weep over its native political in- 
‘eapacity; they scold it for its indiffer- 
ence, its tardiness, its careless and crim- 
inal stupidity. One day the great beast 
is afire with a well-directed energy that 
removes mountains. The next it is sunk 
in lifeless torpor. It is necessary for 
the impatient observer to hold fast to 
two considerations if he would rightly 
understand the prodigy. One is that 
the public consciousness is not simply 
a weighing-machine. It is, on the con- 
trary, a huge personality, an immense 
bundle of nerves, responsive in varying 
degree toa multitude of influences, and, 
in our present state of psychological 
knowledge, to be prophesied about only 
It is 
suspicious of professions of disinterest- 
edness in its behalf, and an enthusias- 
tic worshipper of a long succession of 
It is subject to moods, has its 


with the greatest presumption. 


heroes. 
political fads and fashions, and is, al- 
together, anything but a sober, steady, 
mechanical shopkeeper. Nevertheless, 
its heart is in the right place, 1 balance- 
wheel that controls, with whatever im- 
perfections of adjustment, its short- 
sightedness, its impulsiveness, and its 


inertia. 


A consideration equally important is 
that the fallibility of the popular judg- 
ment is not utterly condemnatory of it. 
In our endless seeking for a sign we 
have, naturally enough, elevated the 
voice of the people into the place of an 
oracle. Some one must speak the final 
word, and how can it be final unless it 
is correct? Such a test applied general- 
ly would destroy confidence in the value 
of all authority. Our longing for the 
absolute, essential as it is to progress, 
must not be allowed to tempt us to de- 
preciate the worth of the relative and 
the finite that is within our grasp. The 
voice of the people is neither the voice 
of God nor the utterance of Belial—it is 
simply the cry of man. Sometimes it 
is muffled by weakness, sometimes ren- 
dered inarticulate by artificial barriers, 
raised sometimes in misapprehension 
‘and sometimes clearly for wrong. But 
always it is the cry of imperfect, strug- 
gling, divine-human man, and, like him, 
the most puzzling, the most irritating, 
and the most hopeful phenomenon on 
the planet. 
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COURAGE IN ATTACK 

A current periodical gives a stirring 
account of the way in which a certain 
progressive minister succeeded in filling 
his church by denouncing the criminal- 
ly rich. It was apparently a good “stroke 
of business,” as business is commonly 
defined, and from that point of view is 
not to be criticised. The striking thing 
about the article is, however, that in- 
stead of commending the minister for 
his shrewdness, the author praises him 
for his superlative courage. It certain- 
ly is not the highest form of courage 
for a minister to do the thing which 
everybody knows will fill his church 
and increase his income, or for an edi- 
tor to fill his paper with what he thinks 
the people desire and will pay for. 

If some minister, or publicist, or ex- 
President really wishes to display a high 
type of courage, he has a splendid oppor- 
tunity. Let him begin denouncing the 
criminally poor. There is not tiie slight- 
est doubt that there are more criminally 
poor men than criminally rich men. 
One does not have to go very far to find 
men who are poor through wasted op- 
portunities, through dissipated 
gies, through all of irrational 
and immoral conduct. It is, of course, 
certain that such a preacher of right- 


eousness as this would be misinterpret- 


ener- 


sorts 


ed and maliciously misquoted. He 
would, for example, be charged with 
saying that poor men are criminals; 


but it is the common fate of ail men of 
courage to be thus misquoted. Besides, 
has any one ever hesitated to denounce 
the criminally rich, even though he was 
regularly understood to mean that the 
rich were criminals? Doubtless there 
are many who hesitate on that account, 
but, from the nature of the case, we 
do not hear much about or froin them. 
If it is too severe a test of courage 
to ask our preachers of righteousness to 
talk once in a while to the criminally 
poor, we certainly can ask them to be a 
little more specific in their charges. The 
socialist goes so far as to assert that 
all private property in the 
production is wrong, and all wealth de- 
rived from these sources criminal 
wealth. He, at least, has the merit of 
being definite in his statements, though 
not so rational as might be desired. The 
single taxer is even more definite, and 
considerably less irrational, when he 
points out that private property in land 
is wrong and that wealth derived from 


means of 


is 
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that source is criminal wealth. It does 
take a certain amount of courage to 
make either of these definite attacks, 
because they hit real individuals. 

Every one, in a general way, disap- 
proves of the criminally rich, because 
no one believes himself to belong to 
that class. But when you assert that 
every receiver of ground rent belongs to 
that class, you are certain to hit a con- 
siderable number of real individuals, 
and they are certain to hit back. You 
may be wrong in making such an asser- 
tion and deserve all the pummelling you 
will get, but you will at least have shown 
some genuine courage. Or you may be 
making a great fool of yourself, as the 
socialist certainly does, but you will 
have the satisfaction of having hit some- 
body, though this satisfaction is lessened 
by the fact that those whom you hit 
will not take you very seriously. It 
would serve a much better purpose if 
our preachers of righteousness, instead 
of indulging in general attacks upon a 
class which has no self-conscious exist- 
ence, would point out to us with some 
degree of particularity just what meth- 
ods of acquiring wealth are moral and 
what are immoral or criminal. Then 
every man would know just where he 
stands, and whether he is in the posses- 
sion of criminal wealth or not. Inciden- 
tally, this searching of hearts would 
gzive a new impetus to the study of eco- 
nomics, an impetus which is much need- 
ed, both within and without socialistic 


circles. 


“DOMESTIC” ARCHITECTURE. 

We readily admit that a man should 
be the architect of his own fortune; but 
that he should also be the architect of 
the house which is the external sign or 
symbol of that fortune, will bear de- 


bating. There are no laws save th use 


of intelligence and honesty governing 
the making of one’s way in the world. 
In architecture, as in all the arts, it is 
different Here ia a fleld of activity 


and expression which is governed by an 


elaborate system of special laws inher- 
ent in the very nature of the materials 
employed, and imposing themselves des- 
potically upon the individual. In short, 


the very qualities that make one a good 
business man or financier, tend to make 
him a bad architect. Yet there seems to 
be something in the blood of the aver- 
age American which convinces him that 
he is a born builder. The Athertian cob- 
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bler in the days of Socrates had no- 
deeper conviction of his aptitude for the | 
bad house or two built under duress 


affairs of government. 

The results of this attitude toward 
the business of house-building every- 
where confront us. Our cities and coun- 
try districts are crowded with houses 
and villas that reflect, in endless and 
bizarre confusion, the capricious ignor- 
ance and fantastic bad taste of their 
owners. Something of all this must, it 
is true, be attributed to the profession- 
al architects who mingle styles or in- 
vent manners of their own, in the ex- 
cessive search for originality. One has, 


| however, but to reflect upon the position 


held by the average architect in this 
country, to realize how little, after all, 
his responsibility amounts to, compar- 
ed with that of his employer. For the 
former is, too often, a mere instrument 
in the hands of the latter. Who does 
not recall Silas Lapham and the miser- 
able life he leads the young architect 
he employs to build his Beacon Street 
house? Unfortunately, we have not yet 
passed the Silas Lapham stage in our 
civilization. The architect must still 
consent to see his carefully constructed 
plans ruthlessly changed to allow for 
the excrescence of a porte cocliére or a 
sleeping balcony that was not original- 
ly considered in the scheme, and that 
must now be added without reference to 
their fitness. What we want is a house 
for comfort, not for looks; and the 
American householder feels a certain 
glow of satisfaction whenever he can 
air this ancient axiom of his ineptitude. 

Artist though he be, and a Beaux- 
Arts man into the bargain, the archi- 
tect must bow to the business exigen- 
cies of his situation. His lot is hard, 
and the alternative with which he is 
confronted is humiliating to his self- 
respect. Either he must reject a com- 
mission when he finds that his ideas 
do not coincide with those of his pros- 
pective employer, or he must consent to 
violate the dictates of his artistic con- 
science. Nor does the evil end here. 
For if, in pursuing the latter course, he 
could conceal his identity, and consider 
his job purely in the light of a piece of 
hack-work, it would not be so bad. But 
this he cannot do. The writer may pub- 
lish his novel under another name, and 
the painter may refuse to sign his pic- 
ture. But the architect works in com- 
plete publicity, and is known by the 
building which he erects and which, 


rightly or wrongly, is taken as the ex- 
pression of his personal taste. Thus a 


may seriously compromise his artistic 


‘career. The minority of wealthy pa- 


trons with sound taste will pass him 
by. Nor can he expect his employer to 
shoulder the responsibility. As soon as 
he has discovered the extent of his own 
mistake, he will blame everything upon 
the architect with a perfectly easy con- 
science, since he will have paid that 
functionary, and, therefore, remains un- 
der no more obligation to him than to 
the stone-mason or the carpenter. 


On the other hand, let the house be 
the architect's own conception in every 
detail, let it be successful and admired; 
then the proud owner will modestly ad- 
mit that So-and-So is a clever young 
chap, who was able to supervise the 
work with considerable taste and intel- 
ligence, but that, of course, the whole 
idea of the thing was his own. On a 
par with this is the ordinary method of 
choosing an architect. One always se- 
lects his clergyman, his doctor, his 
banker, on the basis of recognized abil- 
ity. He does not have his appendix re- 
moved by X because he was a class- 
mate, or deposit his funds with Y be- 
cause they live in the same street. But 
this is precisely the order of reasons 
that determine many ‘n their choice of 
some one to build the house in which 
they are to live. It is some consolation 
to reflect that such arrangements not 
infrequently break friendships. 


It is no wonder, in view of the exist- 
ing situation, that so much of the do- 
mestic architecture in this country, 
however well adapted to domestic con- 
venience, is, from an artistic point of 
view, beneath contempt; and that many 
a small city, pretty hill-town, or seaside 
resort is ruined as an abode of taste. 
To put the responsibility for this state 
of affairs squarely upon the individual 
is impossible. “What,” cries the suc- 
cessful business man, “shall I not be al- 
lowed to build the kind of house I like, 
since I made the money to build it 
with, and since I own the land on which 
it is to stand? Besides, you are mis- 
taken. I have employed the best archi- 
tect in the country—a fine fellow, I 
knew him at college—to carry out my 
ideas.” My ideas! Perhaps you have 
happened to see him reconstructing the 
blue-prints with a pencil, or, surround- 
ed by his whole family, engaged in lay- 
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ing out the plan of each floor on the |erary speculators, and that, at least, can | 


lawrk with tennis tapes, so as to deter- 
mine whether the kitchen will codrdi- 
nate with the dining-room through the 
butler’s pantry, or whether Mary 
Jane’s bathroom will be large enough 
to accommodate a six-foot tub. If not, 
in either case merely bulge out the tape 
to indicate a bay-window, or an ell, or 
move a partition, obliterating a window, 
and you will have solved the problem. 
But if the individual is not to be reach- 
ed, public opinion has not yet arrived 
at a point where it can impose restric- 
tions and assume authority to pass 
upon all plans before the builders are 
permitted to proceed. Perhaps in demo- 
cratic America we shall never come to 
it, and shall have to wait until each in- 
dividual is imbued with a sense of his 
own responsibility, and until a little 
difidence and a dawning self-criticism 
begin to undermine the foundations of 
his shallow self-complacency. There are 
signs here and there that a humbler 
state of mind is slowly gaining ground. 
So many who built in the transition 
stage of their rise are obliged to live 
sadly, forever after, in the shadow of 
their magnificent failures or sordid lit- 
tle mistakes, that the country, as a 
whole, has benefited somewhat by their 
shame and penitence. Still, it will 
doubtless be long before any profound 
impression is made upon the boundless 
optimism of those who are ready to 
build in haste and repent at leisure. 


LITERATURE AND THE WEEK-END. 


The continued existence of readers 
who “prefer the real and living work 
of the great writers to the literature 
that perisheth” may well challenge our 
respectful attention. They have been 
discovered by a lucky Englishman who 
tells about them in the September Book 
Monthly. One is hardly taken by sur- 
prise to hear that among them are not 
many wise, not many learned, not many 
counted great in this world, but rather 
men and women who, deprived by the 
exacting daily routine of their work of 
the energy to read in the evening, “build 
themselves in literature a shadowy isle 
of bliss’ in the week-end gap between 
toil and toil. The serious aspect of the 
discovery is one that concerns publish- 
ers rather than the rest of us, but per- 
haps we may be pardoned for suggesting 
some considerations that may possibly 
be of assistance to our over-worked lit- 


do no harm. 


In the first place, we do not feel at 


all sure that our own week-end readers 
are of the class identified abroad. In- 
deed, we are quite certain that they are 
not. American publishers, therefore, 
have a totally different problem before 
them from the one that confronts their 
British brethren. All that the latter 
need do is to ascertain the best-sellers 
upon which the copyright has expired 
and which are now issued in expensive 
library sets for purposes merely of dec- 
oration or presentation, and put them 
into cheap form. But for American 
week-enders this would not do at all. 
However it may be in the outworn sys- 
tem of education still admired in the 
old country, over here we finish with 
the classics and governesses and mar- 
bles and short dresses together. As we 
become men and women, we demand the 
hereditary right of reading what is suit- 
ed to men and women instead of what 
a hundred preceding generations have 


|/thought was suited. And in this spirit 


of independence, none, we are sure, are 
more firmly set than our week-enders. 
The most valuable hint which we can 
give our American publishers in refer- 
ence to reaching this unconventional 
class of readers, now for the first time 
in the entire history of literature dis- 
tinctly marked off and analyzed, is to 
consider the nature of the week-end it- 
self. Tell me how you spend your week- 
end, and I will tell you what you are, is 
as true as if it had been solemnly ut- 
tered by some ancient sage to his won- 
dering disciples. It is when one is 
at play that he reveals his real self. His 
work may or may not be of his choos- 
ing; his play is his own. Now, the Amer- 
ican week-ender has never shown any 
marked predilection for spending his bit 
of leisure seriously. What he seems to 
want is simply some way of keeping his 
mind too busy to think. And while he 
may use his brief holidays in rushing 
over the roads in a motor-car or through 
the water in a motor-boat or in the ex- 
cesses of a house-party in what his host 
calls the country, still we think that he 
will not fail to warm up to reading of 
the right kind. Just what that is, we 
cannot presume to say. We can, how- 
ever, as we gladly do, give the opinion 
of what we take to be an authority in 
matters of this nature. We quote from 
the advertisement of one of our literary 


publications which we judge to be espe- 
the literary 
week-ender: 


cially adapted to satisfy 
cravings of the typical 
“Every month we must find from fifteen 
to twenty of the greatest stories written. 
For any masterpiece in fiction we will 
outbid all others. We want thrilling 
stories. We want heart-touching stories. 
We want adventure stories. Every 
month we must fill 192 pages with such 
masterly stories and pictures.” A few 
magazines like this, a package of books 
on the same order, and, we dare to be- 
lieve, all but our most voracious book- 
devourers might be fairly satisfied once 
every seven days. 

At the same time one’s mind reverts 
to those other week-end readers in their 
prosaic English cottages. For them the 
breathing-space means no 
scene, no relief from the grinding re- 
strictions of their humble lot. The whole 
extent of their recreation is a walk 
through highly-cultivated fields and a 
pilgrimage through the familiar pages 
of some thick volume. Here they lose 
themselves and the consciousness of 
their lowly condition in the gorgeous 
pageantry of the Elizabethan revels at 
Kenilworth, the varied doings at Castle- 
wood, the curious mysteries of the In- 
terpreter’s House, the quaint simplicity 
of Wakefield, the stirring words of Lat- 
imer at Oxford, the capricious occur- 
rences in the wood of Arden or in that 
near Athens, the assembly, one memora- 
ble night, in the Tabard, or, finally, in 
that last, tense moment on the swollen 
Floss. How poor they are! What is a 
week-end to them? And yet it was just 
for them that Stratford gave her great- 
est, that Caxton cut his magic wand, 
that Avon made quiet music, and Came- 
Colechis and Mandalay were 
Let 


in 


change of 


lot and 
built in the near or the long ago. 
them have their harmless outings 
these out-of-the-way paths. Few 
disturb them in their enjoyment 
what may easily come to be, to their 
untravelled experience, the richest por- 
tion of the great world. 


will 
of 


FICTION AND OTHER 


BOOKS. 


ITALIAN 


FLorence, September 16. 


Few recent Italian novels have been 
so much discussed as Enrico Corradini's 
“La Patria’ lontana” (Milan: Treves). 
It is unquestionably a remarkable book; 
but the interest it has aroused is per- 
haps more due to its political ideas than 
to its qualities as a work of fiction. The 
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leading note is Italian nationaiism,: and 
the book appears at a moment when na- 
tionalism in Italy is in everybody's 
thoughts, and when a reaction against 
the socialistic and international cosmo- 
politanism of the past few years is in 
full swing. The story is of Pietro 
Buondelmonti, a young Italian writer of 
strong nationalist views, who after fail- 
ing to convert the Italian crowds from 
socialism goes to Brazil to keep alive 
the feelings of Italian patriotism among 
the emigrants. Interwoven with the 
account of his propaganda is the story 
of a love intrigue neither very elevat- 
ing nor very interesting. Most of the 
characters, however, are well drawn, 
and the Brazilian milieu and the tropi- 
cal atmosphere are admirably suggest- 
ed. We should have preferred a more 
detailed picture of the life of the Ital- 
ian emigrant in Brazil. We have, to be 
sure, occasional glimpses of it, vivid 
and genuine, and Signor Corradini has 
published some good newspaper articles 
on the subject; but he has missed his 
opportunity of presenting a _ finished 
picture. An interesting episode is the 
conversion of Giacomo Rummo, an Ital- 
ian socialist journalist, of bourgeois 
origin, as indeed are nearly all the so- 
cialist leaders in Italy, who has been 
imbued with a theoretical but genuine 
enthusiasm for what he believes to be 
the elevation of the working classes, but 
is really nothing more than a propa- 
ganda of class hatred and svcial vio- 
lence. He hates and despises Buon- 
delmonti for his principles, but when 
he finds his adversary lying at death's 
door, wounded by the husband of the 
woman he (Buondelmonti) loves, he be- 
comes his devoted nurse, and the pa- 
tient’s influence, as he gradually re- 
covers, wins over the ardent dema- 
gogue. The story ends with the declar- 
ation of war between Italy and a neigh- 
boring empire, and the enlisting of vol- 
unteers among the Italian emigrants, 
including Rummo, to go and fight the 
enemy. The book is by no means with- 
out faults, especially as regards tech- 
nique; but it breathes throughout a 
sense of strong patriotism. The style 
is curlous, almost Biblical at times, at 
others rough and unpolished, but al- 
ways simple and direct. 

With Italy's immense variety of lo- 
cal types, dialects, and customs, one 
would expect the provincial novel to 
flourish, and several authors have in- 
deed won fame by describing scenes 
and characters of some particular dis- 
trict. Of these Grazia Deledda is one 
of the best known, and she now brings 
forth a new tale of Sardinian life, “Tl 
nostro Padrone” (Milan: Treves). The 
story is not cheerful; it tells of two IfIl- 
assorted couples in the little town of 
Nuoro, in one of which the husband is a 
time-expired convict who had been con- 
demned for murdering a brutgl step- 
father, and has become a feligious mys- 
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tic, and the wife is a pretty, light-heart- 
ed girl, much his junior, whom he had 
been driven to marry by her virago 
mother. She had early fallen in love 
with Bruno, the Tuscan woodman, who 
had married Marielene, the discarded 
mistress of a rich lumber merchant, be- 
cause she had money. The affection re- 
mains purely Platonic, and ends with 
the death of Bruno. The idea of the 
book is that everything depends on 
Providence (J1 nostro Padrone is the 
Deity), and that, whatever we may do 
or wish to do, we are in his hands to 
be fashioned as he wills. But by adopt- 
ing this theory the author feels entitled 
to disregard the necessity for any logi- 
cal sequence of events, and the story 
drags on, the incidents succeeding each 
other without any obvious connection. 
Everything is gloomy and uncomfort- 
able, and we see nothing of the usually 
attractive and joyous side of Sardinian 
life. On the whole, it is a dull book, 
and were it not for the picturesque scen- 
ery which is described with feeling, and 
the milieu which to most readers is 
novel, we doubt if it would achieve 
much success. 

Very different and far superior is 
Luigi Siciliani’s Calabrian story “Gio- 
vanni Francica” (Milan: Quintieri), a 
wonderfully vivid picture of life in that 
interesting country. There is no plot at 
all, but we really live among the people 
in a small Calabrian town, where we sec 
and feel the traditions of an age-long 
civilization, side by side with more re- 
cent developments and the fermenting of 
new ideas among a primitive but high- 
ly gifted people. The author does not 
spare his compatriots; he displays their 
faults and weaknesses, their ignorance, 
imperfect moral sense and irresponsi- 


bility, and their lack of public spirit; | 


but he also shows how these defects 
are due to centuries of misgovernment, 
above all to the Spanish-Bourbon dom- 
ination, and he believes that the many 
sterling qualities of the people will 
come to the surface again under improv- 
ed conditions. Incidentally, we see the 
demoralizing effects of emigration among 
the rural classes, in the weakening of 
family ties and domestic affections, 
which has been so striking a character- 
istic of South Italian society. The hero, 
who is the author's mouthpiece on the 
problem of regenerating southern Italy, 
is a student and a practical man at the 
same time, and, while awake to the dif- 
ficulties of his task, is filled with an in- 
born love for his native province and a 
determination to devote his life to its re- 
generation. The local types are all clever- 
ly drawn—the sem!-feudal magnates, the 
small proprietors, the ladies with their 
old-fashioned views and scanty educa- 
tion, but admirable domestic qualities, 
the officials, the politicians, the peas- 
antry. It is a book that any one who 
wishes to know something of life in Cal- 
abria should read, but it is marred by 


a certain want of taste, and several in- 
cidents of a very unsavory character 
might well have been omitted. 


| Another “provincial” novel is Virginia 


Guicciardi Fieschi’s “Da opposte rive” 
|(Modena: Formiggini), which takes us 
to central Italy, and more particularly 
tu the province of Reggio, where the 
\struggle between Socialism and Clerical- 
‘ism, or rather Christian Democracy, is 
|the predominant note. The tone of the 
‘book is not polemical, but conciliatory, 
and both socialists and Catholics are ex- 
hibited in the best light. The manners 
and customs, scenery, and religious pro- 
cessions of the country are described, 
as well as the socialist meetings and the 
work of the various political organiza- 
tions. 

A new novelist of whom more will, I 
believe, be heard is Paola Stafenda. Her 
first attempt, “La diritta via” (Milan: 
Baldini & Castoldi), is a story of 
fashionable life in Florence, interwoven 
with discussions of the social question 
and with psychological problems. A 
young woman brought up among aristo- 
cratic surroundings, but of thoroughly 
sound feelings, Grazia Frascara, falls in 
leve with a clever and honest, but in- 
solent, young Southerner, who cannot 
find the energy to put his talents to 
good use, and who, aithough not indif- 
ferent to her, does not propose, because 
he does not think himself rich enough. 
Many others desire to marry Grazia, but 
she ends by bestowing her affections on 
the blind socialist, Giorgio Amedei, out 
of pity for his affliction, rather than 
love. He is poor and in wretched health, 
and although Grazia is not wholly in 
sympathy with his views and his circle, 
she adapts herself to the situation and 
makes his last hours happy. After his 
death, she retires to Fiesole, where she 
turns her villa into a convalescent home 
for the poor. There her former admirer, 
no longer indolent, but plunged in the 
vortex of local politics, comes and pro- 
poses to her; but it is too late, and Gra- 
\zia refuses him, although there is a 
suggestion that later she may change 
her mind. The style is not polished and 
will not commend itself to purists, espe- 
cially on account of the large number 
of foreign expressions. But Paola Stafen- 
da’s merit is her great simplicity and 
unaffectedness and the general tone cf 
straightforward honesty which pervades 
her story. 

Among new books of general literature 
Mario Borsa’s “Il giornalismo inglese” 
(Milan: Treves) will prove of interest to 
many readers besides journalists. The 
author, who for twelve years has been 
the London correspondent of the Milan 
| Secolo, gives a lucid account of the Brit- 
ish press in all its aspects. We see how 
‘a London daily is made up, who are its 
makers, how its news is obtained, and 
what its character is. The author dwells 
at some length on the great importance 
which English editors attach to mate- 
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rial accuracy and to the proper arrange- 
ment of the various items of their pa- 
pers, and his tribute to the obscure, 
anonymous sub-editor is certainly well 
deserved. He is much impressed with 
the gentlemanly tone of most of the Eng- | 
lish papers and the courtesy and good 
feeling which exists among journalists, 
even if of opposing parties. The weekly, 
provincial, and colonial press are also 
described, and the book deals with many 
other matters besides journalism, expand- 
ing at times into a general essay on Eng- 
lish manners and customs, both social 
and political; Signor Borsa is almost 
invariably accurate, readable, and not 
without a keen sense of humor 

Another journalistic essay is Vico Man- 
tegazza’s “Agli Stati Uniti” (Milan: 
Treves), a voiume of impressions of 
America. It is a collection of somewhat 
disconnected articles, of hardly more 
than ephemeral value, on such subjects 
as the wealth and lavishness of the 
upper classes, the railway system, the 
administration of justice, Imperialism, 
the South, the agricultural possibilities 
of Texas, etc. L. V. 


REFORM AT OXFORD. 


Lonvon, September 17. 


Whatever the faults of the University 
of Oxford, no one can justly accuse her 
of stagnation. You may say that her 
zeal has sometimes been reactionary, as 
in the case of the ecclesiastical revival 
known especially as “the Oxford move- 
ment,” but if she has moved backward, 
at any rate she has moved. And in the 
main her tendency has been progres- 
sive. 

Just now another reforming agitation 
is coming to a head. One of the chief 
agitators is the chancellor of the uni- 
versity, Lord Curzon of Kedleston. His 
predecessors in that office were little 
more than figureheads. They repre- 
sented the university with dignity on 
state occasions, and were content to 
leave the administrative side of aca- 
demic affairs to the men on the spot. But 
the present chancellor is what Mr. 
Barrie would call a “magerfu!” person. 
On laying down the responsibility of 
governing nearly 300,000,000 of his 
Majesty's subjects in the East, he found 
a new field for his active spirit in his 
election to the Oxford chancellorship. 
No doubt many Tory members of con- 
vocation preferred him to Lord Rose- 
bery through supposing that, 1s a Con- 
servative in politics, he would do no- 
thing to interfere with the status quo. 
By this time they must have found out 
their mistake. 

About sixteen months ago the new 
chancellor issued, under the title of 
“Principles and Methods of University. 
Reform,” a memorandum which propos- 
ed several sweeping changes. His pro-| 


posals have since undergone a thorough 'Oxford unless he can afford to spend at. 


investigation by the Hebdomadal Coun- 
cil, the supreme governing body of the 
university, which has now published its 


/own recommendations in a volume of a 


hundred pages. An introduction by 
Lord Curzon commends it to the other 
administrative bodies of Oxford as “a 
positive and coherent plan of action” 
representing “a conscientious attempt 
to satisfy the principal existing needs 
of the university.” It will depend on 
the reception given to this scheme, whe- 
ther the next stage in reform will be 
completed by the spontaneous action of 
Oxford herself, or whether the outside 
pressure of a royal commission will once 
more be needed. 

The main object of the recent pro- 
posals is to accelerate the liberalizing 
process which has made such a notable 
advance during the last half-century. 
One necessary means to this end is the 
modification of the present administra- 
tive machinery. In certain notorious 
instances a crowd of country parsons 
and country squires, entirely out of 
touch with modern educational condi- 
tions, has outvoted in convocation the 
men whose daily experience of work at 
Oxford has made them alive to the need 
of readjustments. There is now pro- 
posed a reconstitution of the governing 
bodies of the university which will in- 
crease the power of the actual teaching 
staff, and will secure that, in the case of 
its practically unanimous concurrence 
in favor of any new statute, the mass of 
Oxford men who have long since “gone 
down” shall have no authority to in- 
terfere. 

Of more general interest is the de- 
sire of the reformers to widen the con- 
stituency from which Oxford draws her 
‘tudents. In one sense Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are the most democratic institu- 
tions in England. There are no places 
in the world—not even Kansus or Ne- 
braska—where distinctions of rank and 
wealth count for less. In the miscel- 
laneous comment on the establishment 
of thé Rhodes scholarships there was 
nothing more amusing than the fear ex- 
pressed in some quarters lest the “aris- 
tocratic spirit’ of Oxford should cor- 
rupt the democracy of young Ameri- 
cans. Alike in the lecture-room, in the 
examination “schools,” at the Union, on 
the river, and in the social life of his 
college, an undergraduate is measured 
according to his own qualities, whether 
he be “duke’s son” or “cook's son.” One 
of the charms of Oxford is the free in- 
termingling of men of a great variety 
of antecedents, to say nothing of “race, 


color, and previous condition of servi-. 


tude.” At the same time there is an in- 


‘evitable limitation. 


Estimates vary greatly as to the cost 
of a university course, for one man’s ne- 
cessity is another man’s luxury. But no 
one, however skilled in the art of doing 
without, would be well advised to enter 


least $300 a year if he is a non-collegi- 
ate student, or twice that sum if he 
lives in college. Scholarships and exhi- 
bitions open the way for a considerable 
number of impecunious lads of ability, 
especially among the sons of ill-paid 
professional men. But the door is shut 
against boys of the same type who are 
below the scholarship standard, and also 
against boys from the working classes, 
except the fortunate few whom County 
Council scholarships have kept at school 
until they have reached the academic 
age. On this difficult question of financial 
adjustment the Council has not yet giv- 
en a clear lead. It has done well to re- 
ject Lord Curzon’s plan for the estab- 
lishment of a special Working Men's 
College, or College for Poor Men. Such 
an institution might be a college in Ox- 
ford, but it would not be an Oxford col- 
lege. Another suggestion is that the pres- 
ent minimum cost of living in college 
might be reduced if the financial inde- 
pendence of the colleges were limited 
by the control of a board representing 
the entire university. This, however, 
would mean such a constitutional revo- 
lution that it scarcely deserves present 
consideration. 

The situation in this respect would 
be eased if another proposal of the re- 
forms were adopted, and a larger pro- 
portion of scholarships were ailotted to 
non-classical subjects. This would give 
a better chance to clever boys from the 
less expensive schools of the more mod- 
ern type. Closely associated with this 
is a proposal which is one of the most 
remarkable of all, as coming from a 
body like the Hebdomadal Council; 
namely, that Greek shall be made an 
optional instead of a compulsory subject 
at “Responsions.” Any intelligent dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of so start- 
ling a change would require so much 
space that one must content oneself 
with a bare mention of its inclusion in 
the new scheme. Something is said, 
too, of the institution of a special com- 
mercial curriculum, with the object of 
attracting young men who are intended 
for a business career. 

On the whole, the scheme of the Coun- 
cil has evidently been drafted with a 
singular freedom from narrowness and 
prejudice. Even a Royal Commission 
could hardly deal with the problem in a 
more public-spirited temper. While 
these proposals are under advisement, 
there are certain considerations which 
some friends of Oxford, not by any 
means obscurantists, will wish to em- 
phasize. In the first place, no centraliz- 
ing process must be permitted, however 
laudable its object, which will impa'r 
the vitality of the college system. The 
value of the present system of govern- 
ment at the older English universities — 
comparable, as is well known, to the 
combination of Federal and State gov- 
ernment in America—is perhaps most 
highly appreciated by those who, know- 
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ing Oxford or Cambridge, have had ex- | 


perience of the working of other sys- 
tems elsewhere. Further, nothing must 
be done that will seriously alter the 
character of the contribution Oxford 
has traditionally made to the national | 
life. To regard a university as a shop 
for the sale of universal knowledge, is 
bad educational science as well as bad | 
etymology. 

The application to Oxford of the d--| 
partment-store theory of the functions of 
# university would nowadays be the less 
excusable, inasmuch as the institution 
of the newer English universities has | 
made admirable provision for both train- | 
ing and research in technical subjects. 
It would be the height of folly for Ox- 
ford to attempt to rob Leeds of its stu-| 
dents of leather industries or Birming- 
ham of its students of the chemistry of 


brewing. One may doubt even whether | 


in an attempt to prepare directly for 
the daily tasks of the “city man” she 
will quite be turning her resources anid 
opportunities to the most profitable ac- 
count. In her eagerness to disclaim Mat- 
thew Arnold’s description as the “home 


of lost causes and forsaken beliefs,” Ox- | 


ford must beware lest she forfeit her 


title to the boast that she has never) 
given herself to the Philistines. “Steeped 
in sentiment” she may still lie, and yat 
continue to mould, as she has done for 
generations, the minds and characters 
of the men on whom England has de- 


a 


pended for leadership in affairs vi 
church and state alike. 
At this moment, many of the most 


influential men in both Houses of Par-| 
liament, in the permanent civil service | 


both at home and in India, and in jour- 
nalism, are men who bear the stamp oi 
Oxford, and especially of the training} 


they received in her honors course of | 


L.ittere Humaniores—a course that is 
by no means confined to the interpreta- 
tion of classica) texts, but includes fruit- 
ful studies in history, philosophy, and 
literature. 

The familiar statement that Oxford 
trains the governing classes of England 
i. sometimes misunderstood to mean 
simply that she controls the adolescen: 
vears of the scions of the big houses. ' 


It really means far more, Among her | 
alumnl are not only the Cecils, the) 


Greys, the Curzons, and the Brodricks, 
but the Morleys, the Bryces, the As- 
quiths, the Milners—men who “come up” 
from undistinguished homes and unfash- 
ionable schoola and are fitted by her 


discipline to play a great part on a larger | 


silage. 

The “scrapping” of the old apparatus 
is not without peril when the possible 
surrender of such a treasure as the tra- 
ditional Oxford ethos is involved. The 


new lamps may tempt the eye with the! 


brighter sheen of their metal, but some 
of the old lamps have not yet been ex- 
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|MR. ROOSEVELT AND SWEET REASON- 
ABLENESS, 


|To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I wish to call your attention to 
| what appears to me to be the unforturate 
| spirit which the Nation has recently dis- 
played in dealing with certain speeches of 
| Mr. Roosevelt, notably in an editorial last 
| week, entitled “Whither is Roosevelt Drift- 
ing?” There are many men in this coun- 
| try upon whom the spectacle presented by 


our present social and economic conditions | 


|has produced and continues to produce a 
| Profound impression. This country is in 
name, at least, a democracy “dedicated” in 
fase soln’s phrase to the belief that all men 
| are created free and equal. What such in- 
| stitutions mean has been beautifully ex-| 
| pressed by Mr. Lowes Dickinson in his) 
‘Justice and Liberty.” Human institutions, 
he says, make or mar the fate of man: 


For they are the channels to carry the 
sacred fire when it springs, to foster or 
smother, to husband or to waste it, to 
jlead it to a million exits, lambent and 
bright and gay, or to choke and obstruct 
} it, or let it idly escape, to waste its heat 
land light where none can profit. And hu- 
man institutions, all through history, have 
thwarted rather than aided the conjuncture 
of genius with chance. From the begin- 
ning the mass of men have shared the fate 
loft brutes. They have been slaves and serfs, 
as now they are wage-laborers. Whatever 
fire may have slept in their souls, it has 
found no channel of hope, of opportunity or 
of ambition, to guide it to the place where 
it may serve. Not only the caprice of na- 
ture, but also the stupidity or iniquity of 
man has intercepted the currents, the shock 
of whose meeting is an idea. 
the dawn of history the faculties of the 
human race have been stunted and thwart- 
ed and repressed by the customs and laws 
under which they have lived. That heaven- 
ly visitant, the “chance,” has knocked in 
| vain at gates bolted and barred by poverty, 
| servility, and fear. Human institutions 
have sealed the reservoir of the human 
spirit, Only here and there a jet escaping 
from an unguarded aperture has hinted 
at the huge force impotently pent within. 
| Whether or not the ideal of such a de- 


| mocracy has any chance to be realized or 
is a mere vision to be regarded as beauti- 
| ful but hopelessly impossible, depends upon 
what our attitude of mind toward that 
ideal is or can be made to be. If _no ap- 
preciable body of men care for such an 
ideal, or can in the future be made 
to care for it, it cannot be real- 
| ized. Whatever is done or said or 
| written to make men desire it with all their 
hearts and with all their souls helps by 
so much to bring it about. No one who 
contemplates the grinding toil, which 


amounts to virtual slavery, of the millions | 


| 


of our wage-earners to-day, and sees how 
utterly our institutions have failed to real- 
ize this ideal, can doubt that there is no 
| work comparable in importance to the 
work of changing all this, To make this 
change, it is quite as important that the 
“ancestral blindness” of the so-called up- 
per classes should be lifted from their 
eyes as that the so-called lower classes 
should be restrained from employing hasty 
and ill-considered and disastrous panaceas. 
If half the people in this country who have 
more wealth than is good for them could 


| 





be induced to believe, heart and soul, in 


celled for the steadiness and clearness | the worth of our ideal democracy, what 


o! their flame. H. W. H, 


, practical results toward that end could 


From before | 


we not reach? The problem is how to 
make them see it. It is the rich who need 
conversion quite as much as the poor. 

Now I find fault with your article be- 
| cause it is more concerned with showing in- 
consistencies in Mr. Roosevelt's previous 
statements (an easy but a useless feat, for, 
thank Heaven, we alt grow) than with a 
serious and broad-minded discussion of the 
vast extension of governmental functions 
which Mr. Roosevelt says he thinks is neces- 
sary. It is not a veryimpressive argument, it 
seems to me, to say that the “average Amer- 
ican” would pooh pooh Mr. Roosevelt's no- 
tions if presented in the abstract, even if 
such an argument were now true or likely 
to remain true, which may well be doubted. 
May not the fact that Mr. Roosevelt's 
|hold on the “people” is so strong, 
|be itself significant to prove that 
ithe Rooseveltian views are really 
and vitally and not apparently entertained 
‘by the “average American’’? Perhaps—whvy 
| knows?—it may be the Zeitgeist again at 
| work quite as much on the “average Ameri- 
can” as upon Mr. Roosevelt himself. And if 
that is so, would it not be more—let me say, 
effective, if your editorials should proceed to 
explain by some method more nearly ap- 
proaching sweet and convincing reasonable- 
ness why Mr. Roosevelt’s proposals to broad- 
en the functions of the central government 
and so to approach the ideal which we all 
cherish are so preposterous and likely to 
do such “immeasurable mischief’? 

The attitude which I criticise is well de- 
scribed by Mr. Lowes Dickinson's professor, 
when he says: 


| Well, it seems to me—I don’t know whe- 
ther I exaggerate—that all the possessing 
classes, financiers, capitalists, manufactur- 
ers, lawyers, professional men, in political 
issues are singularly uninstructed and un- 
imaginative; that they are as blind to the 
great equity as they are tenacious of the 
little, as unintelligent of the whole move- 
ment and onward sweep of society as they 
are intelligent of those little ripples on its 
| surface, wars and crises, out of which they 
make their gains and losses. And seeing, 
in that immense phenomenon called Social- 
ism, which is as much the essence of our 
age as Liberalism was of the last, nothing 
but the greed of the poor, the folly of sen- 
timentalists, or the wickedness of adventur- 
ers; camping on their possession, like Faf- 
ner on the hoard, in reliance on that en- 
chanted ring, establirhed law and fact; they 
may indeed, by sheer obstruction, provoke a 
revolution, in the sense of disturbance, dis- 
aster, and ruin for them and for all so- 
ciety. 

I am not a Socialist. I do not approve al- 
together of Mr. Roosevelt's views. I do not 
think he lays enough stress upon the nec- 
essity that men should make themselves hon- 
jest rather than that they should be pre- 
| vented by law from being dishonest. And 
| many of his remarks about the wealthy can 
hardly be thought to show a sweet reason- 
ableness. But these are his personal limi- 
tations. It is because I think he is a prac- 
tical man who sees the cruel muddle of a 
society in which so many of us are hope- 
lessly wallowing, and cares about it, 
that I admire him. I gravely doubt the 
wisdom of trying at the present time to 
realize by the extension of Federal powers 
the ideal of the Osawatomie speech—sound 
as that ideal certainly is. But its impos- 
sibility of attainment is quite as much due 
to the narrow and unfair attitude of mind 
in which many men who could give power- 
ful aid approach this whole subject, as to 
any other cause. That attitude of mind, it 








seems to me, is just exactiy what your 
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editorial article is adapted to foster, and 
it is because I hate to see it spread, es- 
pecially through your agency, that I regret | 
the tone of your article. 
FRANKLIN T. HAMMOND. 
Boston, September 19. 





THE RIGHT TO PROPERTY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your issue of September 15 you 
speak of permitting people to gain money 
only so long as the gaining is a benefit to 
the community, and to retain it only if 
honorably obtained and well used, as moon- | 
shine. You infer that nine out of ten 
Americans do not believe in such a limita- 
tion to the acquisition and retention of 
wealth. Is it not possible that the mad 
rush for money is the cause of our na- 
tional unrest? What will our country come 
to unless a halt is called? Where can 
we get a better principle to govern our 
gains than that which you censure? 

H. C. CALDWELL. 

Ridgeland, Wis., September 17. 





IDIOM VS. GRAMMAR. 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: M. Ferdinand Brunot of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, in his comprehensive “His- 
toire de la Langue Francaise,” gives an 
interesting history of c’est moi and similar 
locutions (Vol. II, 154), which, up to the 
publication of Ramus’s grammar in 1572, 
were condemned by the grammarians. 
Ramus himself in the first edition (1562) 
was content to follow tradition. Of this 
work Brunot remarks: 

C’est ainsi que Ramus condamne, aprés 
Meigret [1550], les tours c’est moi, c’est 
nous, pour ce suis-je, ce sommes nous. 

In commenting on the edition of this gram- 
mar issued ten years later Brunot remarks: 

Parmi les secondes [corrections notables], 
on peut remarquer un changement complet 
de doctrine au sujet des tours c’est moi, 
c'est toi, que Ramus, entrainé d’abord par 
Meigret, avait commencé par condamner. 

It is interesting to note the ground on 
which Ramus justifies his change of doc- 
trine: 

Selon le jugement de Platon, Aristote, 
Varron, Ciceron, le peuple est souverain 
seigneur de sa langue. . Lescolle de 
ceste doctrine n’est point es auditoires des 
professeurs Hebreus, Grecs et Latins en 
luniversité de Paris comment pensent ces 
beaux etymologiseurs, elle est au Louvre, 
au Palais, aux Halles, en Greue, a la place 
Maubert. 


And he adds: 


Et si quelque grammarien vouloit des- 
pouiller nostre langue de tels ornemens, 
Est-ce moy? Est-ce toy? C’est moy, C’est 
toy, ce seroit comme desgainer lespee luy 
tout seul & l’encontre de toute la France. 
“The allusion to the master whom he 
abandons,” says Brunot, “is evident.” 

An exact parallel to the history of this 
change of construction in French is seen 
also in Danish. Professor Jespersen (“Pro- 
gress in Language”) says: 

But even where there is no inducement 
of that kind to use me, this form will oc- 
cur after it i# by the same linguistic pro- 
cess that has led in Danish to the exclu- 
sive use of det er mig, where some cen- 
turies ago the regular expression would 
have been det er jeg. 


That a similar change is now taking 
place in our own language must be evident 


to all who read with an observant eye. 
Professor Sweet of Oxford, an acknowl- 
edged authority, says in his “Primer of 


'Spoken English,” representing the speech 


of the educated class of London and around: 


The nominative / is only used in im- 

mediate agreement with a verb; when used 
ebsolutely me is substituted for it by the 
formal analogy of he, we, she, which are 
used absolutely as well as independently: 
it’s he, it’s me; who's there? me. 
It may be said in passing that in a later 
work (“New English Grammar”) he ex- 
plains the objective forms as due to position 
after the verb. “It is only the influence 
of ignorant grammarians,” he says, “that 
prevents such phrases as /t is me from 
being acknowledged in the grammars.” Al- 
ford (“Queen's English,” 1889) says: 

It is me is an expression which every 
one uses. Grammarians (of the smaller 
order) protest; schoolmasters (of the lower 
kind) prohibit and chastise; but English 
men, women, and children go on saying it. 


Grammarians of the higher type simply 
record the usagé+which is all the gram- 
marian can do—as a fact of language: “‘Ob.~ 
jective forms used as [predicate] nomina- 
tives” is Maetzner’s way of putting it. 
That this usage is extending among cul- 
tivated speakers and writers is plainly 
evident. President Roosevelt, in his Ashe- 
ville, N. C., speech (see Smith’s “Studies 
in English Syntax’), said: “The govern- 
is us, you and I; we are the gov- 
ernment.”” Now imagine the Colonel of the 
Rough Riders saying “the government 
we’'! It is too weak, even for the man who 
is not like Frederick the Great 
gradmmaticam. So, too, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
who is not a rough rider, writes in the 
Outlook (April 30): “She looked 
through the eyes, but the eyes were not 


ment 


is 


supra 


out 


her; she spoke through the lips, but the 
lips were not her.”” Translated into “gram- 
matical’ English, it would read: “She 


looked out through the eyes, but the eyes 
were not she; she spoke through the lips, 
but the lips were not she.” It is pre- 
sumed Dr. Abbott knew what he was do- 
ing when he wrote what he did. 

Some months ago I published in the 
Nation (February 24) a brief defence of 
the harmless idiom (it's me), citing ex- 
amples of its use from Emerson, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Shelley, Byron, and Thack- 
eray. Newspaper critics, far and wide, 
took up the cudgel. One critic maintained 
that Emerson in the line, 


s 


So like the soul of me! What If "twere me 

and Shelley in the line, 

Be thou, snirit flerce, my spirit! Re thou me, im 
petuous one! 


were simp'y gulity of a solecism, of a vio- 
lation of the laws of language.» He failed 
to say who makes the laws of language-} 
The prevailing idea seemed to be that our | 
speech came dcwn from heaven, amid the 
thunders of Sinai, as it were, ready-made, 
a fixed and perfect form, and that it be-| 
hooved all good men to guard its purity. 
Another critic saw in it an ethical ques- 
tion and feare! that a schoolboy whc be- 
gan by breaking the rules of the diagram 
might go on from bad to worse and end 
by committing the crime of whistling in 
the presence of an elder'y gentleman or 
keeping his seat when a lady entered the 


room. In general, the protests reminded 
me of a “Protest against Darwinism” I 
read more than a quarter of a century 


289 


ago, beginning thus: “The Bible says, as 
everybody knows, and as Mr. Darwin ought 
to know, that——" In short, the diagram- 
marian’s attitude of mind towards the 
facts of language is that of the theologian 
rather than that of the scientist, who be- 
lieves with Josh Billings that it isn’t ignor- 
ance that does the most harm; it’s know- 
ing so much that isn't so. 

In a recent number of the Nation (April 
7) the writer of an article entitled “‘Con- 
fessions of a Professer’’ remarks: 


Readers in university communities, East 
and West, will find themselves testifying to 
his representativeness by exclaiming, 
“That's our college through and through,” 
“That's I” or “me,” according to their 
grammatical faith. 

Now it is certain no Englishman of the 
educated class would say, “That's I.” 
There is here, however, a class of people 
to whom the school grammar is authority, 
in whose eyes “That's me” is a diagram- 
matical sin, the class of the half-educated 
who with an air of superiority say of-ten, 
a-pron, i-ron, fore-head, heav-en, pret-ty, 
and invariably give the dev-il more than 
his due. 

Usually, it ia /, it is she, ete., are by 
all odds preferable, and to know when to 
use the one form and when the other is a 
mark of a high degree of literary culture. 
A living language is all the time under- 
going change, and the makers of usage are 
not the makers of text-books. This is the 
lesson of philology, well known to all 
whose opinions count in matters linguistic 
It. is as true to-day as when Montaigne 
wrote it: “Those that will combat use 
and custom by the strict rules of grammar 
do but jest.” EDWARD A. ALLEN. 

Columbia, Mo., September 20. 


POETICAL PHYSIOGNOMY. 


To Tue EpiTrorR or THE NATION: 

Sir: In a recently published essay Prof. 
William C. Wilkinson takes the poets to 
task for neglecting the human nose. 

The poet has ever been ready to sing the 
praises of his loved one's eyes; he has not 
been overmod st in his efforts to describe 
the glory of her silken tresses: he has 
dwelt lovingly on her ruby lips, and he has 
put forth his best efforts in glorifying her 
swanlike neck. He has even paid tribute 
to her feet that, like little mice, peep in 
and out beneath her petticoat; and has 
not overlooked her ear; but he has, ac- 
cording to Professor Wilkinson overlooked 
her nose. 

Nor has the poet, the essayist assures us, 
been negligent concerning the maiden's 
nose alone. He has ignored the manly 
proboscis, also. Why is this? Professor 
Wilkinson attempts to explain why the 
nose ought to figure in poetry. In his 
touching tribute to the nose he says: 

Sweet scents are as poetical as sweet 
sights or sweet sounds. Fragrance is as 
much at home with the poet, as ig music, 
or the beauty of the eye. The nose is as 
good a mark as any feature on the face 
of high blood. The nose, in fact, is the 
very elect feature of all for the expression 
of aristocratic emotions. Do we not turn 
up our noses, pray, when we wish to ges- 
ticulate our disdain? The nose is as su- 
percilious as the eyebrows, for all that we 
derive our adjective “supercilious” from 
the, proud Roman name for that latter fea- 
ture. 


We shall not attempt here to build up 
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a defence for the poet, but we insist that 
the case, generally speaking, is not as bad 
as it has been made out. The manly nose 
has not been altogether neglected by the 
poets. Has Professor Wilkinson forgotten 
that good old poem by Holmes, in which 
we are told that 


Hie bad a Roman nose 


And bis cheek was like a rose 
In the snow? 
And, furthermore, that 
Now his nose ts thin 


t reste upon his chin 
Like a staff? 


And 


1/ Professor Wilkinson wil! look careful- 
he may find that other poets have paid 
In fact, we are haunted 

lines of one of our mod- 

andidly declares: 


ly 


tribute to th 


* nose 
even now by the 


who 


ern poets 


I kissed er pear the woodshed 


» ‘peath the nose 
J. H. ROCKWELL. 


ss 
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Literature. 


AND THE CHURCH. 


The Reconstruction of the English 
Church By Roland G. Usher. Two 
volumes, ix, 423; vi, 426. New York: 


BANCROFT 


D. Appleton & Co. $6 net. 

The title of this book will probably 
ecnvey to but few people a correct idea 
of! the limits of the subject with which 
it deals. It is virtually a history of the 


Church of England during the last twen- 
ty years of the reign of Elizabeth and 
more particularly during the first seven 
of that of James, into which is wov- 
ev a biography of Richard Bancroft, 
who, as High Commissioner, Bishop of 
London, and Archbishop of Canterbury 
successively, was mainly responsible for 
the final definition of the position of the 
Anglican establishment in that period, 


and for the various contempora- 
neous improvements in the govern- 
ment and internal administration tuere- 
of Bancroft’s figure, in fact, is 
made to stand out so prominently 


through the entire work, and so many 
episodes in his life (¢. g., his embassy to 
Embden in 1600) Irrelevant to an eccle- 


siastical history are introduced, that one 
wonders sometimes whether Dr. Usher 
alid not start out to write a blograpay of 
this cleric, and afterwards change over 
to a larger field. Many readers, more 


over, will doubtless question his wis- 
dom in confining “the Reconstruction 
of the English Church” within the years 
1583 and 1610, and demand either that 


he should begin his story earlier and 
carry it later, or else that he should 
change his title. We do not wish to 


press the peint, though we fancy that 
biographers of Whitgift and of Laud, if 
not of Abbot, will be tempted to do so, 
as will possibly some of the ecclesiastical 
historians of the period of the Restora- 
tion 

The work falls naturally into three 


main divisions, or “books,” entitled re-| lish church, will be generally accept- 
spectively “Preparation for Reconstruc- ed, it would be hazardous to prophesy. 
tion”; “Reconstruction”; and “The Vin- | Certainly he makes out a strong case. 
dication of Reconstruction.” The first; But, after all, were not the Canons cf 
contains a careful survey of the internal | 1604 merely one of a long series of re- 
condition of the English church at the adjustments to existing conditions, par- 
time of the appointment of Bancroft to | ieulariy noteworthy, indeed, because 
the Bishopric of London (1597), and a /evolved contemporaneously with great 
thorough analysis of its past relations|changes, and exceptionally suceessful, 
with Catholics and Puritans. Two excel- no doubt, because the product of a mind 
lent chapters describe the efforts of Ban- which, with a rare grasp of present ne- 
croft during the last six years of the cessities, coupled a deep comprehension 
reign of Elizabeth to split the English|of English conservatism and aversion 
Catholics into two parties—Jesuits and to gratuitous innovations? 

Seculars—so as to emancipate the latter, The third book, “The Vindication of 
from the control of the former, and make | Reconstruction,” has considerably less 
unified Catholic action against the Eng-| unity than its predecessors, chiefly, 
lish church impossible. The first book doubtless, because of the variety of top- 
closes with discussions of the chaotic ics that came up for consideration dur- 
and nebulous condition in which the ad-|ing the last five years of Bancroft's 
ministrative constitution of the Eliza- archiepiscopate. The Catholic proble1a 


bethan church had, almost purposely, 
been left, of the condit#on of the Eng- 
lish clergy, and of the attitude of the 
people toward the church at the time 
of the accession of King James. 


The kernel of the work is to be found 
in book ii, “Reconstruction,” which cov- 
ers the years 1604 and 1605 (Bancroft 
became Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1604), and more especially in the chap- 
ters on the Canons of 1604, which follow- 
elas a result of the Hampton Court con- 
ference. These canons are described (Vol. 
I, pp. 401-2) as marking “an epoch in 
the history of the English church com- 
parable with the divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon, with the passage of the Elizs- 
bethan Act of Supremacy, and with the 
reform of the ecclesiastical courts under 
William IV and Victoria. They placed 
the church in a new position, and al- 
though many of their provisions are now 
obsolete, many have been modified by 
process of time, by statute, or by episco- 
pal regulation, the constitution of the 
church is to-day practically as Bancroft 
left it.” They were: 


the sum of the administrative experience 
and wisdom of the Elizabethan Church 
with not a little of the heritage of the 
pre-reformation episcopate. Bancroft’s was 
the mind which selected from the confused 
bundle of past experience the precepts 
which were really golden. The ex- 
pulsion of the Puritans from the Church, 
and the refusal of their doctrinal and dis- 
ciplinary demands has been ratified a hun- 
dred times during the last three centuries 
in the hearts of the great majority of 
Englishmen. Bancroft's administrative 
regulations for the parish and diocesan of- 
ficilals and for the ecclesiastical courts, 
were found adequate for most purposes 
until the nineteenth century. He was in- 
strumental in preserving intact the liturgy 
of Cranmer, and the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
and played no small part in the prepara- 
tion of that masterpiece of literature and 
scholarship, the King James Version of 
the Bible. 


Whether or not Dr. Usher's estimate 
‘of the paramount importance of these 
‘canons in the development of the Eng 


}once more sprang into prominence ow- 
ing to the Gunpowder Plot and the im- 
| position of the Oath of Allegiance. These 
‘events, joined with the continued ef- 
| forts of the archbishop to foster strife 
between Jesuits and Seculars, resulted 
|in enormous gains to the Establishment 
from the ranks of the more moderate 
|Catholics; and the presence in the 
church of an increasing number of 
/quasi-converts from Romanism exercis- 
/ed a perceptible effect on its theological 
beliefs, and paved the way for “that alli- 
ance of Catholic and Episcopalian 

which was so conspicuous a factor in 
‘the civil war.” Internal administrative 
improvements, efforts to augment ec- 
clesiastical livings (which had fallen 
bee low since the middle of the fifteenth 
|century, owing chiefly to agrarian and 
‘economic changes, that their inadequacy 
had become perhaps the most vital prob- 
lem of reconstruction), the establish- 
jment of bishops in Scotland, the 
attacks on the High Commission, and 
ithe struggles with the common law 
which Bancroft’s championing of the 
cause of the ecclesiastical courts had 
served to arouse, are the other ‘chief 
topics which are taken up. The last 
chapter summarizes briefly the “Results 
of Reconstruction”: it does not claim 
for Bancroft as large a share of glory 
and accomplishment as some of the 
earlier pages might have led us to ex- 
pect, and thus leaves an excejlent final 
impression of moderation and restraint. 
There are several valuable appendices, 
of which the most important contain a 
list of the precedents for the Canons 
of 1604, and other ecclesiastical orders 
end instruments of Bancroft’s time, and 
a hitherto unpublished account of the 
Hampton Court Conference, which in 
some respects surpasses that with 
which Gardiner has familiarized us. A 
critical bibliography and index complete 
the work. 

The merits of Dr. Usher's book are 
great and obvious. It is based on la- 
borious and thorough research in all 
available sources, both manuscript and 
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print; it brings to light much new ma- 
terial, and utilizes much old material 
in new ways; it is, so far as we can 
judge, absolutely impartial—the sane- 
ness of the verdicts on all points at 
issue between the Puritans and the 
Establishment being especially notewor- 
thy. It is unquestionably one of the 
most important contributions to Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical history which modern 


scholarship has produced. The author | 


has taken nothing for granted, and ac- 
cepts no statements of previous writ- 
ers without verification: indeed, he is 
almost too prone to act upon the dic- 
tum of one of the most distinguished 
teachers in this country, that the first 
thing the historical student of to-day 
must learn is “to doubt.” Semetimes 
the conclusions which he maintains in 
opposition to older verdicts are not suf- 
ficiently well proved to carry convic- 
tion; and those persons (and they are 
many) who are naturally predisposed 
to think that the iconoclast must neces- 
sarily be right, should be warned to 
subject Dr. Usher to the same scrutiny 
to which he has subjected his predeces- 
sors. His map showing the distribution 
of Catholic laymen (Vol. I, p. 135), for 
instance, can never be regarded as in- 
dicating more than the impressions con- 
cerning that topic of one well versed 
in the history of the period: any serious 
student of the reign of Elizabeth might 
make one equally well worthy of cre- 
dence. Nor is the quotation from 
Rivers (Vol. I, p. 178) sufficient ground 
for attributing the authorship of 
Harsnet’s “Egregious Popish Impos- 
tures” to Bancroft, unless more evi- 
dence can be produced to corroborate 
it. And some of Dr. Usher’s generaliza- 


tions (which are too numerous to refer 


to in detail) can be challenged even 
more readily than his specific state- 
ments. 

The book is much too long, and its 
excessive length is to be almost solely 
attributed to its redundancy. Instances 
of this fault appear on almost every 
page: some statements of fact are re- 
peated half a dozen times in the course 
of the book, and frequently the same 
idea is twice conveyed in a single clause, 
as. e.g, “The kirk north of the Tweed” 
(Vol. II, p. 154). The whole story 
could have been adequately told in a 
single volume. Even worse than this 
is the author’s irritating habit of 
constantly hammering in the fact that 
his topic is difficult, that he has work- 
ed hard at it, that he is trying to give 
both sides their due, etc.; this obtru- 
sive self-consciousness is most unfortu- 
nate, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that Dr. Usher will learn that his many 
merits will speak for themselves. His 
style is at times excellent; often he 
relieves the tedium of administrative 
history with a touch of humor or a 
well-relected quotation. On other occa- 
sions he is very slovenly, as in the fol- 


‘lowing (Vol. I, p. 281): “He knew 
that the clergy was poverty-stricken to 
the last degree, and that therefore, 
where they were not ignorant, were 
‘pluralists and non-resident”; and some- 
'times positively incorrect, as “the amel- 
lioration of ecclesiastical inconfes, and 
the consequent improvement in the 
|character and learning of the clergy, 
j}was really effected,” etc. (Vol. II, p. 
269). Minor inaccuracies in the text 
are few; unfortunately, it is impossible 
to say the same for the index. which, 
though well analyzed, is also somewhat 
inadequate. 

We have dealt much in criticism, the 
more so because we feel that Dr. Usher 
is a scholar of such promise that he is 
amply able to bear it. He has labored 
diligently and effectively in this field 
for the past eight years, and had al- 
ready achieved some distinction as an 
authority upon it, before the present 
book saw the light. Those who are fa- 
miliar with his earlier writings will 
gladly recognize that he has grown enor- 
mously, both in grace and in learning 
since he began. We look confidently for 
still further improvement in his future 
work. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Rest Harrow. By Maurice Hewlett. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

At the close of this chapter of the 
Senhouse-Sanchia romance, we are well 
content to take leave of that eccentric 
pair for good and all. Our patience with 
them has worn rather thin: a sickly 
flavor has thrust itself more and more 
‘unmistakably through the insistent pi- 
quancy of their relation. The famous 
episode of young Sanchia in the puddle 
jis enlarged upon, harped upon, to the 
point of nausea. We are not permitted 
'to lose for a moment the vision of that 
‘supreme proof of feminine magnanim- 
‘ity. One of the oddest passages in the 
| present instalment of the tale is that in 
which Senhouse and his disciple and fel- 
\low-adorer, Glyde, chant responsively 
|the glories of that memorable scene: 
'“She was in white—white as a cloud,” 
‘intones Senhouse, “——and in a wood. 
|Her hair reflected gold of the sun. She 
|pinned her skirts about her waist, and 
put her bare foot into a pool of black 
| water. She sank in it to the knee. She 
did not falter; her eyes were steady 
upon what she did.” “She could never 
falter in her purpose,” the other cele- 
brant takes up the strain. “She bared 
herself to the thighs. She went into the 
pool thigh-deep.” Before we have done 
with the small exploit, we fairly begin 
to suspect that there must have been 
something odd about it. Even godlike in- 
nocence may be too much protested. So, 
as time passes, we find it increasingly 


difficult to join heartily in Senhouse’s | 


rhapsodical worship, with its symbols 


‘and its rites. There is a time for that 


. mood in which the youthful lover adores 


his mistress as a superhuman being, and. 
as it were, wallows in the sense of his 
own unworthiness. But that time is 
short in normal cases. When Senhouse 
permits his life (his inner life, at least) 
to be ruled by such a mood for a matter 
of ten years, the situation becomes 
mawkish. He has, in short, tle species 
of asceticism which is based upon a re- 
finement of sensuality. If he were more 
healthy-minded, he would not make so 
much of Sanchia’s mystical purity. And 
(Mr. Hewlett’s protestations to the con- 
trary), if he were less self-conscious, 
he would take care to be less extraordi 
nary in habit and dress. Self-conscious- 
ness, for that matter, is the source of 
Mr. Hewlett’s own weakness—as well as 
of his vogue. For the rest, a morbid sen- 
sitiveness to the current taste is evi- 
dent in so small a matter as his choice 
of physical types. The day of the big 
blond hero is eclipsed for the nonce: we 
are all for the lean and swarthy. Two oth- 
er persons in this narrative share these 
bodily traits with Senhouse—Glyde, 
the young gardener-poet, whose rdle 
might be labelled that of the sub-hero, 
and Prince Morosine, designing Pole and 
secondary villain. As if by way of recom- 
pense, the most wholesome and delight- 
ful person in the story, Mr. Wiliam 
Chevenix, is rosy and blue-eyed; but 
then, nobody is in danger of falling in 
love with him. 





The Cradle of a Poet. By Elizabeth God- 
frey. New York: John Lane Co. 
Some of our readers will recall a book 

by this writer published two or three 

years ago—‘“The Winding Road,” a 

story whose distinction lay in its fem- 

inine sensitiveness and earnestness. The 
present tale is by no means thrilling 

The progress of the narrative is ham- 

pered by many pages of description 

plainly indulged in for its own sake, 
and of dialogue which is less the speech 
of human beings than the assigned ut- 

terances of puppets in the hands of a 

self-conscious showman. But the people 

are better than their talk. The author 
seems to have felt more than she could 
convey; it is clear, at all events, that 
she has not invented them in cold blood. 

Noel Harmon is that poet-hero who ap- 

peals so strongly to inor novelists 

of this material ag s the son of 

a quarryman in th lish village 

of “Stonedge.” For ations the 

Harmons have been Freemen of the 

Company of Marblers—one of the few 

really surviving guilds in England. The 

father of Noel is himself a man of 
imagination, and has had his own 
dreams of poetic achievement in youth; 
but has denied himself the necessary 
training in order to be true to his in- 
herited trust, the prosperity of the an- 
cestral quarries. To Noel, more by 
fate than the father’s will, come educa- 
tion and travel and the experience need- 
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ed to strengthen him for his great task. | 
In the end, his powers are confirmed by 
a return to the life of his fathers, and 
by reunion with the maiden who in boy- 
hood he had loved and lost. For her 
part, she is that priestess of the new art 
of dancing who is now so frequently fig- 
uring in the novel of the hour. Har- 
mon’s rediscovery of her as a famous 
American dancer, with the minute de- 
scription of her feats behind the foot- 
lights, is already a familiar device in 
our fiction. But, as we have suggested, 
the attraction of the book lies in the 
sweetness and simplicity of its mood— 
such a mood as has made the stories of 
Mrs. De la Pasture refreshing to ears 
wearied with the petulance of the ultra- 
modern novel. 


and 
Bren- 


By Alice 
York: 


The 
Claude 
tano’s. 
The authors of “The Shulamite” have 

here reverted to the field which they 
formerly found so profitable, but their 
present venture shows a pitiable pauc- 
ity of invention, only emphasized by 
the violence of expression with which a 
vain attempt has been made to galvan- 
ize some very dry bones. The story is 
one those which are supposed to 
thrill the reader by exhibiting the 
Primal Passions at close range; if this 
be well done, the thrill is actual enough, 
but “The Rod of Justice” is one of the 
lamentably many instances where one 
is only wearied by the shriekings of a 
coarse hysteria. The plot is of the trit- 
est, and the South African setting has 
not sufficient novelty to hold the inter- 
The characters are _ well- 
marionettes, whose strings be- 
come arbitrarily and needlessly 
tangled, and whose adventures and mis- 
adventures are recounted with a wealth 
of physical detail that fails to disguise 
the painted wood despite its insistence 
on the too, too solid flesh. Of the mak- 
ing of books there is no end, but is the 
supply not already great enough with-| 
out swelling it by such a pathetic waste 
of time and paper as this, which is too 
bad even to be funny? 


Rod of Justice. 
Askew. New 


ot 


est alone. 
worn 


quite 


Half in Earnest. By Muriel Hine. New 


York: John habe Co. 

Reaction i@ %%« Jaw of life, and the 
pendulum of abtles opinion has swung 
from the gos\jMPOt extreme individual 
iam to that of social service. Miss Hine 
holds a strong and interesting brief for 
the modern point of view in this book, 
the keynote of which is struck In a pre- 
liminary quotation from Marcus Aure- 
lius: “That which is not for the inter 
est of the whole swarm is not for the 
interest of the single bee.” The plot of 
the story is neither new nor expertly 
handled—lovely woman stoops to folly 
and finds too late that men betray, and 
the artificial complications of the pres- 


, 


ent instance are all too obviously in-. 


troduced to garnish the old, old trag- 
edy. The real interest of the book— 
and it is a very real interest—lies in 


the conflict of character and will be-| 


tween the two protagonists. The man 
is an egoist, who admits no law as valid 
save his own impulses and expediencies. 
The woman voluntarily sacrifices her 
conscience to what she regards as the 
higher claims of love, to find that the 
altar was only that of desire, and she 
has stooped to baseness, not risen to su- 
perhuman heights. She gives the prac- 
tical fruit of her experience in her 


words of farewell when she realizes at. 
last that he will not share with her the | 


consequences of their defiance of the 
Law: 


“Nothing can make dishonor good or find 
a new name for sin. ... I do not blame 
you. I still believe you are honest in your 
professedly ‘modern’ beliefs. It is I who 
have fallen away voluntarily from the old 
clean views of love and honor... . Even 
if in time you should modify your views, 
I would never be a drag upon your life 
knowing that to lay but a finger upon your 
freedom would be to break the last bond 
between us. 
god. Love involves sacrifice, responsibil- 
itv, and, as the years roll on, the test of 
fidelity. The shrine you worship at is 
Freedom. That is your god—the figure 
of Liberty. I give you with both 
hands, in memory of all our love together, 
what is still dearer to you—freedom.”’ 


Arms and the Maid. By Rafael Saba- 
tini. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The ‘sblood period still holds the af- 
fections of the romancer, and presum- 
ably of a considerable audience. An- 
thony Wilding, hero of the present tale, 
is one of your pale, smiling, reckless, 
and imperturbable gentlemen. He is a 
wild dog, but unexceptionable: a gam- 
bler and ruffler and rake according to 
the mode. He has embarked upon the 


ill-fated political ship of the aspiring | 


Duke of Monmouth, and might, we 
gather, have brought it safe to port if 
he had been allowed a hand on the 
tiller. But the Duke fell among evil 
counsellors, and his enterprise came to 
a bad end, and Wilding, if he had not 
trod his path under the ewgis of ro- 
mance, would have died severai deaths. 
Mad Anthony is, of course, destined for 
other ends, more specially to become 
the husband in fact, as he has long been 
in title, of—never mind the lady's name. 
There is an abundance of incident and 
still more of dialogue in a story which 
we are fain to admit, with whatever ac- 
cent of faint praise, to be good of its 
kind. Credit is due to the incidents for 
their simple impossibility when prepos- 
terousness is the order, and to the dia- 
logue for its freedom from that salt of 
modern slang wherewith the ordinary 
historical romance is salted. 


. For Love is not your! 


| 


PROFESSOR MAITLAND. 


Frederick William Maitland, Downing 
Professor of the Laws of England. A 
biographical sketch. By H. A. L. Fish- 
er. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.55 net. 


Fisher’s welcome memoir of Professor 
Maitland raises an interesting question: 
Why is it that every man who cares for 
the law and the history of England feels 
tbat Maitland, though his invaluable la- 
bors were cut short by premature death, 
will always occupy a high, even a unique, 
position in the English world of let- 
ters? The answer to this inquiry in the 
most genera] terms is, broadly speaking, 
that Maitland both formed an original 
and true conception of the relation be- 
tween English law and the development 
of the English people, and was also en- 
dowed with the rare qualities needed 
for forcing this conception or idea upon 
'the attention of English readers. Each 
of these statements needs justification. 


Every man who claims a high rank 
/among historians does so by virtue of 
having grasped more firmly than his 
predecessors some aspect of a nation's 
development. The discovery of unknown 
facts is, of course, a matter of immense 
value, but the power to add to his. 
terical knowledge is a very different 
thing from the display of historical 
genius. The best and most trustworthy 
of moralists falls very far short of the 
attainment of the highest historical 
fame. A real historian is the man who 
elucidates bygone events, and drives 
home new and true ideas as to the way 
in which one ought to regard the whole 
or some portion of a nation’s progress. 
Take as illustrations of what is here 
meant two writers of well earned emi- 
nence, but of widely differing genius, 
Alexis de Tocqueville and Bishop Stubbs. 
Tocqueville never, to the end of his life, 
acquired anything like the erudition 
which is possessed by many German pro- 
fessors. But in his work on the “Ancien 
Régime” of France—a far more remark- 
‘able book than his “Democracy in Amer- 
ica”—he not only revealed facts un- 
known to or unnoticed by other writers, 
but placed them in an entirely new light, 
Some of his conclusions are open to just 
criticism or censure; nevertheless, he 
revolutionized the discussion of the 
whole subject with which he deals. A 
possibly too severe critic of this dis- 
tinguished French author has said that 
Tocqueville began to think long before 
he began to learn. It might not, per- 
haps, be unfair to say of Stubbs that he 
began to learn somewhat too long be- 
fore he began to think. Historical in- 
vestigation certainly with him preced- 
ed historical speculation; the keener in- 
sight into events, the larger view of life 
he acquired later. But this view, once 
obtained, he never ceased to enforce. He 
makes the reader see on every page that 
‘the vices and the virtues of particular 
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men had a direct effect on the course of 


English constitutional progress. 

No man entertained or expressed a 
more profound admiration for Stubbs 
than did Maitland, yet Maitland, just 
because he was a thinker of marked 
originality, developed an idea to which 
the learned Bishop of Oxford naturally 
enough had not given adequate atten- 
tion, and which, more oddly, was hard- 
ly understood at all by so distinguished 
and so preéminently English an histor- 
ian as Freeman. This idea is that the 
growth of law formed an important fea- 
ture in the history of all civilized coun- 
tries, but that it formed the essential 
characteristic of the history of England. 
English law is the most original crea- 
tion of the English intellect and will 
be the most lasting monument of Eng- 
land’s greatness. It is, also, as Profes- 
sor Vinogradoff first revealed to Mait- 
land, the portion of English history 
whereof the records are most complete, 
and have been the least studied. No 
doubt the conception of the inseparable 
connection between the legal ideas and 
the general history of England was grad- 
ually dawning upon the world before it 
arrested or engrossed the attention of 
Maitland. Yet it somehow or other had 
never been fully developed. His original- 
ity consisted in seizing hold of, and 
giving expression to, the best and new- 
est thought of the time. Although his la- 
bors were cut short, he established once 
and forever that English law lies at the 
basis of English politics, and at the 
centre of the development of the Eng- 
lish constitution. 

For giving expression to the legal as- 
pect of English history Maitland was 
equipped with every possible qualifica- 
tion. He was born with that passion for 
research which is a characteristic rath- 
er of the present age, and no labor 
daunted him. As if by instinct, he knew 
how to wring from the most crabbed 
manuscripts their real secrets. When he 
turned to writing history, his friends 
were astonished at the rapidity with 
which he made himself at home in the 
period of his particular study. His his- 
tcrical insight was equalled by his mas- 
tery of legal principles. The lawyer in 
whose chambers Maitland read for the 
bar pronounced him, when merely a stu- 
dent, “a consummate lawyer,” and said 
that “his opinions, had he suddenly been 
made a judge, would have been an 
honor to the bench.” One feels, as one 
reads the account of his genius, as if 
one had been introduced to a youth who 
united Eldon’s profound mastery of law 
with Gibbon’s subtle and wide knowledge 
of history. In Maitland we observe for 
onee the union of talents which it is 
generally felt can hardly co-exist—the 
logic of law and the spirit of historical 
investigation. These were needed to 
reveal to Englishmen the inseparable 
connection between the law and the 
welfare of the English people. 
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But Maitland possessed at least one 
further talent which is essential to the 
great historian. He had the keenest in- 
sight into human nature. In his picture 
of the Elizabethan age are expressions 
which elucidate and summarize the char- 
acter of the Queen and her statesmen. 
Some persons may have regretted thut 
much of the last year of Maitland’s life 
was spent in writing the biography of 


one of the most remarkable of his 
friends. The regret, if natural, was ab- 


solutely unfounded. The time bestowed 
upon biographical study was not long 
enough to have enabled Maitland to car- 
ry materially further his work of legal 
or historical research. The days given 
by him to a labor of love were not in 
the least thrown away. They gave to 
modern Englishmen a portrait of Les- 
lie Stephen, the most honest, the best, 
and assuredly the best loved of English 
critics and thinkers. These bours of 
biographical labor conclusively proved 
that Maitland, among his many quali- 
fications for elucidating a neglected 
aspect of English history, possessed to 
perfection that gift of personal portrai- 
ture without which no man can become 
a truly great historian. 


Questioned Documents: A Study and 
Analysis of Questioned Documents 
with an outline of methods hy which 


the facts may be discovered and 
shown. By Albert S. Osborn, with 
an Introduction by Prof. John H. 
Wigmore. Rochester, N. Y.: Law- 
yers’ Coéperative Publishing Co. Pp. 
xxiv+501. 5.25. 
This book is by far the mort valua 
ble contribution to the subject which 
has appeared in English. The effort 


is to state as clearly and 
the 


investigator 


throughout 
simply as possible prob- 
lems which face an a 
forgery and the methods which can be 
used to expose and demonstraie it. Cele- 
brated cases and mysteries are simply 
used as illustrations and not for the 
purpose of advertisement. Any work 
in a legal field which bears an introduc 
tion by Professor Wigmore, author of 
the most scientific law book of recent 
times, must command respect, and this 
work is highly praised by Professor 
Wigmore in his Introduction. The chief 
value of the book must be for the law- 
yer, and yet there are many chapters 
which are interesting to a layiman. 

Any one who reads this book atten- 
tively will be convinced that ihe hand- 
writing expert cannot now be omitted 
from any trial involving questions in 
regard to genuineness of documents. At 
the same time, no one can read the 
book without obtaining sufficient know- 
ledge of what can and cannot be done 
by a handwriting expert to enable him 
to detect the pretender and charlatan. 
The most valuable result of this publi- 
eation ought to be the improvement in 


specific 


of 
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the standard of the handwriting expert. 

It cannot be too often asserted that 
the handwriting expert differs from oth- 
er experts in one important respect. In 
the case of the handwriting expert the 
tribunal has before it the very mate- 
rial upon which his opinion is given, so 
that the opinion may be tested by the 
reasons which the expert is able to ad- 
vance, whereas other experts testify not 
merely to their opinions, but to the 
facts also upon which they base them. 
For example, the chemical expert who 
has examined the stomach contents to 
determine whether there has been pois- 
oning, destroys the organs in the very 
process of making his experiments, and 
his testimony must include the facts 
which he observed, as wel! as his con- 
clusions. On the other hand, in the case 
of a questioned document, the document 
is there before the court, and the expert 
merely calls attention to various things 
which would not be observed by those 
who have had no experience in the mat- 
ter, and upon these things he bases his 
conclusion. To take a specific illustra- 
tion, a case which has frequently come 
into the courts is one where a 
has obtained the signature of 
and written above the signature a re- 
ceipt or a something of the 
sort, and the question to be determined 
is whether the note 
In this case the signature, of course, is 
genuine, but if it can be shown that the 
writing which appears it 
written after the signature, it is a fair 
inference that the document was forg 
ed. In most of these cases some of the 
lines of the signature cross lines in the 
other writing. By examining 
lines under a microscope it is 
possible to determine which of 
was written first. Experiment 
that where one line crosses another the 
ink from the line last written will flow 
over the other line in such a way as to 
give a characteristic appearance. When 
this is once called to your attention you 
do not miss or forget its significance, 
and after having examined a line under 
a microscope you can afterwards deter- 
mine without the aid of a microscope 
whether it was written before or after 
another one. An idea of the spirit of 
the book may be obtained from the par- 
agraph discussing this question. The 
author observes: 


person 
another 


note, or 


is genuine or not. 


above was 


these 
often 
them 


shows 


As with nearly all the specific questions 
discussed on preceding pages, !t seems ne- 
cessary to say plainly that while it is true 
that the problem treated in this chap- 
ter can sometimes be definitely solved, it 
is also important to remember that under 
circumstances it is impossible for 
anyone to tell which of two crossed lines 
was last made, and in every such inquiry 
the evidence upon which a positive opin- 
ion is based should be clear enough #0 
that with proper assistance and instruments 
even an unskilled observer can see for 
himself. A few easy teste will expose 
the assumption of one who claims to be 


some 
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able to determine under any and all condi- 
tions which of two lines was last made. 
claims to see in a disputed docu- 
ment what, with the best assistance, judge, 
jury, or opposing counsel cannot see, it is 
safest to assume that that thing does not 
exist 


When one 


It is of these matters that the book 
treats. The methods advocated are 
scientific in this, that they require the 
observation of a great many details in 
the admittedly authentic work of the 
supposed author of a questioned docu- 
ment, and a comparison of these details 
with similar observations of the ques- 
tioned document. When the divergen- 
cles are so great that they cannot’ be 
otherwise accounted for, the forgery is 
insisted on as a fair inference. At the 
same time,as the author himself says: 


Forgeries vary in perfection all the way 


from the clumsy effort which anyone can 
see is spurious, up to the finished work 
of the adept which no one can detect. 
The perfect forgery would naturally be 
successful, and might not even be sus- 


pected, but experience shows that the work 
of the forger is not usually well done and 
in many cases is very clumsy indeed. 


Though by far the larger part of the 
book is devoted to questions of hand- 
writing, other topics, such as the age of 
documents, ink, paper, and typewriting, 
are not neglected. Perhaps the most 
original chapter is that on typewriting. 
The author has devised a number of in- 
struments for determining whether two 
pieces of typewriting were written on 
the same or different machines, and 
whether, if on the same machine, at the 


same time or different times. To-day it 
is possible, perhaps, to determine these 
questions with more certainty than sim- 
ilar questions in regard to handwriting. 


Mr. Osborn's style has none of the 
graces of literature, but is in general 
clear and simple, although there are oc- 
casional passages where the sentences 
are awkwardly involved. There are a 
number of excellent illustrations that 
help to elucidate the text. 


Lord Glenesk and the “Morning Post.” 
By Reginald Lucas. New York: John 


Lane Co. $6 net. 


This a combined biography and 
history of a newspaper, in which each 
part suffers somewhat from the blend- 
ing. We neither get as much as we 
should like to know about the editor, 
nor is the development of a feeble and 
struggling journal into a powerful or- 
gan of the press given us as clearly in 
its progressive steps as we could wish. 
And the author's numerous but brief 
excursions into contemporary history 
and politics further detract from the 
unity and movement of his book. Yet 
there is much of interest In the ma- 
terial he has brought together. Son of 
that Peter Borthwick who first made 
the Morning Post a serious competitor 


is 


‘of the London Times, and who broke 
himself down with overwork and finan- 
clal worry, Algernon Borthwick began 
his career as Paris correspondent, in 
which capacity he rendered service of- 
ten brilliant and always painstaking. 
Succeeding to both editorship and pro- 
prietorship of the newspaper, he made 
of it a stout supporter of Tory policies. 
Indeed, he was more Tory than the Tor- 
ies, since he clung to the doctrine of 


protection even after they had aban-| 


doned it, and naturally felt that the 
Golden Age was being led back by Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, although he died be- 
fore getting even a sight of the prom- 
ised land. Created Sir Algernon and 
afterwards Lord Glenesk for party ser- 
vices and for distinction in journalism, 
the editor of the Morning Post played 
an honorable part in his profession, 
was a useful member of either House 
of Parliament, the friend and confidant 
of Palmerston and Salisbury and later 
statesmen; but his writings quoted in 


this volume—mostly letters and diaries - 


—do not show him to have been a man 
of commanding intellect or even of un- 
usual political acumen. 





The Islands of Titicaca and Koati. By 
Adolph F. Bandelier. New York: The 
Hispanic Society. $5 net. 


For ten years, ever since Professor 


and Mrs. Bandelier spent so many 
months excavating and investigating on 


the shores and islands of Lake Titicaca, | 


we have looked forward with the keen- 
est interest to the time when the re- 
sults of their researches might be read. 
It has been a long while to wait, but 
the outcome, as was to be expected, 
fully justifies our hopes. Mr. Bande- 
lier’s latest volume maintains the high 
standard of scholarship which he set for 
himself in his earlier works. 

It is eminently fitting that the dean 
of American archeologists should be 
the first to publish a scientifically ac- 
curate account of the central shrine of 
the leading civilization in South Amer- 
ica. Few subjects have been more wide- 
ly talked about and more misunderstood 
than that of the Incas. No one else 
knows the native races of North and 
South America so intimately as does 
Mr. Bandelier, whose scientific re- 
searches have embraced in a remarka- 
ble degree both the mass of evidence in 
the early chronicles and the actual facts 
to be gained only from close and long- 
continued intercourse with the Indians 
of the present generation. Prescott, who 
is responsible for the interest which 
most Americans take in the Incas, was 
obliged to rely entirely on the written 
reports of others, of Spaniards who 
‘eared as little for exact facts as do the 
‘Turks, and of authors like Garcilasso 
'de la Vega, who sought to surround the 
‘Inca Empire with a glamour that should 
‘command the respect and admiration of 


| sixteenth-century Europe. E. G. Squier, 
| whose excellent book on Peru still ranks 
|high and deserves to be better known, 
gives an attractive picture of the re- 


‘mains of Inca civilization as he saw 
| them, but his view was colored with ro- 
/'mance and he was not familiar with the 
best contemporary evidence. His plates, 
jalso, are frequently misleading, and 
give the impression of greater height, 
more beauty, and considerably more 
rectangularity than actually exist. He 
was over-fond of bestowing high-sound- 
ing names upon the various ruins. In 
'a word, his imagination was not con- 
trolled by long actual residence among 
American Indians. 

It is precisely in these points that 
Professor Bandelier excels. Even his 
‘photographic reproductions have the 
very atmosphere of the plateau, where, 
as he truly says, “Nature is mostly 


cheerless. Dismal monotony 
reigns all around. .. . The climate 
is as monotonous as the landscape, 

cold, moist, and abounding in 


threatening phenomena, dangerous to 
man directly or indirectly.” His draw- 
ings, also, are exact in angle and de- 
tail. They may not be so clear to the 
uninitiated as the more diagrammatic 
plans of Squier, but they tell the story 
much more accurately. And Mr. Bande- 
lier has made himself thoroughly con- 
versant with all written evidence of any 
value. 

The mass of facts he has collected is 
all the more noteworthy because of the 
frightful obstacles which, as Sir Martin 
Conway found to his cost, the plateau 
‘presents to scientific investigation. Not- 
| withstanding climate, nature, and man, 
‘all of which “conspire to impede, an- 
‘noy, and obstruct,” Mr. Bandelier suc- 
‘ceeded in overcoming the inborn hostil- 
ity of the Aymara Indians, persuaded a 
|\“Medicine Man” to reveal many of his 
‘secrets, and even managed to witness 
‘remarkably interesting ceremonies of 
‘invocation, sacrifice, and witchcraft. 
There is little romance about the 
_Aymaras. “Cupidity, low cunning, and 
savage cruelty” are the marks of their 
‘character. On occasion they are still 
‘cannibals. Furthermore, as Mr. Bande- 
lier points out, “these traits are not, as 
\sentimentalists would have it, a result 
‘of ill treatment by the Spaniards, but 
| peculiar to the stock, and were yet more 
|pronounced in the beginning of the co- 
|lonial period than at the present time.” 
‘Another important and revolutionary 
‘conclusion is that the’ Indian popula- 
tion “has not diminished since the early 
times of Spanish colonization, but has 
rather increased.” This “shows how un- 
justified is the hue and cry about the 
extermination of the natives of Peru by 
the Spaniards.” (How this would have 
delighted the late Professor Bourne! ) 
Many travellers have observed the large 
number of unused terraces or andines, 
and have supposed that they proved the 
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existence of a former dense population. 
Mr. Bandelier finds they are due to a 
“time-honored system of rotation ob- 
served by the Indians.” 

We cannot even indicate the many 
other results of this study. Mention, 
however, must be made of the well- 
known and often depicted “Fountain of 
the Inca,” first drawn by Squier and 
copied by many later writers, which 
now turns out to be “simply an arrange- 
ment for draining the declivity in its 
rear. Were it not for this drain the soil 
would turn into mire and eventually be 
washed away.” It should also be noted 
that Mr. Bandelier has been obliged to 
discredit the sumptuously illustrated 
volume of Ch. Wiener on Peru and Bo- 
livia. Henceforth all unsubstantiated 
statements of Wiener’s must he accept- 
ed with suspicion. 

The only fault which the present re- 
viewer has to find is in the printer's ar- 
rangement of the notes and plates. The 
former are placed at the end of each 
chapter. Such a practice might be jus- 
tified in a pseudo-scientific work, a ma- 
jority of whose readers would be dis- 
mayed by masses of footnotes; but in a 
standard anthropological monograph of 
this character the case is different, espe- 
cially as the notes are replete with in- 
terest. The eighty-five plates, too, are 
not inserted near the passages which 
they illustrate, but are scattered through 
the volume after the fashion of artistic 
bookmakers generally, although, with 
the maps, they are absolutely essential 
to a clear understanding of the text. 

It hardly needs to be added chat there 
is a careful and exhaustive bibliography. 
It is most devoutly to be hoped that Mr. 
Bandelier will be able to publish the re- 
sults of his other South American stud- 
ies. 


Notes. 





Volumes V and VI of “The Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature,” the publica- 
tion of which has been somewhat delayed, 
are now promised by Putnams for October. 
They deal with the Elizabethan and Ja- 
cobean drama. 


Holt & Co. have ready for publication in 
October an illustrated edition of ‘“‘The Last 
of the Mohicans.” This will be followed by 
similar editions of “Two Years Before 
the Mast,” “Treasure Island,” and ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” 


“The Autobiography of Thomas Collier 
Platt” will be brought out this season by 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 


Wessels & Bissell Co. announces the fol- 
lowing books for this autumn: “Oxford 
and Cambridge,” by Hanslip Fletcher; “Sir 
Walter Scott Studied in Eight Novels,” by 
the Hon. A. 8. G. Canning; and “People of 
Position,” by S. P. Hyatt. 


Among the new editions of old books list- 
ed for autumn publication by Macmillan 
are: 


“The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre,” 





“Friendship Village,” and “Friendship Vil- 
| lage Love Stories,” by Zona Gale; “A Wan- 
| derer in London,” “A Wanderer in Holland,” 
‘and “A Wanderer in Paris.” by E. V. Lu- 
leas; “The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
| Browning”; “The Book of Christmas," with 
}an introduction by H. W. Mabie; “The Book 
(‘of Friendship,” introduction by S. M. Cro- 
thers; “The Story of the Year,” by G. D. 
Hammond; “Silas Marner’’; Juliana Horatio 
Ewing's ““‘We and the World”; “The Water- 
Babies,” by C. Kingsley, and “The Hunting 
of the Snark,” by Lewis Carroll. Among 
the new publications are the Peoples of 
Many Lands Series: “The People of Egypt,” 
painted by Lance Thackeray; “The People 
of Holland,” painted by Nico Yungman; 
“The People of India,” painted by M. 
Menpes; Home Life in Many Lands Series: 
“Home Life in Spain,” by Samuel Bensusan; 
“Home Life in America,” by Katherine Bus- 
bey; “Home Life in Holland,” by D. 8S. Mel- 
drum; and “Home Life in Japan.” Reli- 
gious and philosophical: “The Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew,” by A. T. Robertson; 
“Dogmatism and Evolution,” by T. and G. 
A. de, Laguna ; “The Building of the Church,” 
by C. E. Jefferson; “The World a Spiritual 
System,” by J. Snowden; “Building a Work- 
ing Faith,” by N. D. Hillis; “Unitarian 
Thought,” by E. Emerton; “Missions and 
Modern Thought,” by W. O. Carver; “The 
Basal Beliefs of Christianity,” by J. Snow- 
den;.and a revised edition of “History of 
New Testament Times in Palestine,”” by S 
Mathews. 


Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford” ig one of the 
first of the holiday publications this au- 
tumn, and it will remain, if simple neat- 
ness is the test, one of the best. It con- 
tains a photogravure frontispiece of the 
author, and for the rest the attraction is 
due to type and paper. It is printed at 
the Riverside Press for Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


The excellent reprint of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, edited by A. R. Waller for the 
Cambridge English Classics (Putnam), has 
reached the eighth volume, leaving only two 
more to complete the edition. The present 
volume contains five plays: “The Woman's 
Prize,” “The Island Princess,” ‘The Noble 
Gentleman,” “The Coronation,” “The Cox- 
comb.” For those who are not troubled by 
the old spelling and punctuation, no better 
text could be desired. 


The Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell, youngest 
son of the sixth son of the sixth Duke of 
Bedford, has enough of the right blood in 
his veins to write of Whiggery and its men 
as only one on the inside can write of that 
great but now ruined institution. “I have 
always maintained,” he says in his “Sketches 
and Snapshots,” just published by Duffield & 
Co., “I have always maintained, that Whig- 
gery, rightly understood, is not a political 
creed, but a social caste. The Whig, like 
the poet, is born, not made. It is as dif- 
ficult to become a Whig as to become a 
Jew. Macaulay was probably the only map 
who, being born outside the privileged en- 
closure, ever penetrated to its heart and 
assimilated its spirit.” And what a picture 
our still living Whig gives of Devonshire 
House, the very centre of the “Sacred Cir- 
cle of the Great-Grandmotherhood,” when 
“Poodle Byng” was young and visited its 
halle: “The Duchess was usually stitching 
in one corner of the room, and Charles Fox 
snoring in another.” There are no more en- 


‘tertaining chapters in Mr. Russell's book 


than that on “Freddy Leveson,” and others 
of the same kind, in which these mysteries 
of Whiggery are unfolded. But all the chap- 
ters, short or long, whether bits of biogra- 
phy or reviews of books, are full of pleasant 
anecdotes, although the humor is never 
so broad as in his “Collections and Recol- 
lections.” Occasionally these reminiscences 
really add to our comprehension of a char- 
acter, as in the statement that Purcell in 
his “Life of Cardinal Manning” suppress- 
ed one of Manning’s “Hindrances to the 
Spread of the Catholic Church in England,” 
the Jesuits, but printed the section pri- 
vately and showed it, among others, to 
Mr. Russell. There is no more affectionate 
sketch in the book than that commemora- 
tive of the death of Matthew Arnold, from 
which we quote this closing paragraph: 

In 1868, Matthew Arnold lost his eldest 
son, a schoolboy at Harrow. It was the 
present writer’s privilege to be with the 
bereaved father on the morning after his 
boy’s death, and the author with whom he 
was consoling himself was Marcus Aurelius. 
Readers of the “Essays in Criticism” will 
remember the beautiful panegyric on that 
great Seeker after God, and will, perhaps, 
feel that, in describing him, the friend whom 
we have lost half-unconsciously described 
himself—“We see him wise, just, self-gov- 
erned, tender, thankful, blameless, yet with 
all this agitated, stretching out his arms 
for something beyond—tendentemque manus 
ripe ulterioris amore.” 


Such samples may give a notion of a book 


* of much quiet and agreeable entertainment. 


“Along the Trail of the Friendly Years,” 
by the Rev. Dr, William E. Hatcher (Flem- 
ing H. Revell), is the record of a Baptist 
clergyman whose memories go back to war 
times. Incidents of the pulpit, of revival- 
ism, of negro believers, of astonishing con- 
versions, make up what may call the 
professional part of the book, Dr. Hatcher's 
service was chiefly rendered at Richmond, 
Petersburg, and Baltimore. and his recol- 
lections furnish, with oddities and humors, 
a few incidents of historical import. There 
is a vivid account of the final retreat of 
Lee’s army, and of the anarchy that super- 


we 


vened at Richmond. We liked, too, the 
character study of “The Incomparable 
Jeff,” a poor white mountaineer, who got 
and held religion with Franciscan fervor 
and simplicity. The book contains much 


superfluous matter for the average reader, 
but its tone is hearty, and good gleanings 


are afforded. The motto of the work is 
perhaps the following cbservation made 
apropos of Dr. Hatcher finding himself more 
or less a foreigner in Baltimore: “A Vir- 
ginian is a stark fool to everybody else 
except to Virginians. Other people may feel 


as they please, but only a Virginian knows 


how a Virginian feels.” 


“Britain Across the Seas. Africa” (Lon- 
don: National Society's Depository), by 
Sir Harry Johnston, is intended mainly for 
the use of the young men who in the future 
will aid in framing the policy of the Brit- 
ish Empire, and from this point of view ft 
is an admirable text-book. For the writer 
is one who has taken an and, in 
some instances, a prominent part in the up- 
building of the empire in each of the great 
divisions of the African continent. With 
the knowledge derived from the study of 
the records of early days, and from per- 
sopal observations, he describes as few 
others could the different peoples, their pe- 
cullarities of appearance, customs, and lan- 


active, 
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such of their early history as is 
their relations with the white 
man, trader, missionary, and official. And 
his aim is to do this truthfully, and not to 
hide the mistakes, the blunders, the faults, 
and, in some cases, mostly in the distant 
past, the cruel actions of his countrymen. 
Grateful willing testimony also is 
borne to the excellence of much of the co- 
lonial work of the French and Germans, 
and, to a certain extent, of the Belgians and 
Portuguese After brief sketch of the 
physical characteristics of the continent 
and its early history he tells at some length 

half the volume is devoted to this subject 

the story of the various events, including 
which have led up to the pres- 
unification of South Africa. The west 
coast history is next taken up, and it is in- 
teresting to note that the inducement which 
brought the first English adventurer to 
this part of Africa was the search for pep- 
per The chapters contain a too 
brief account of the manner in which the 
Sudan and parts of East Africa 
British rule 


guages, 
known and 
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“Sikhimand Bhutan, Twenty-one Years on 
the North-east Frontier, 1887-1908," by J. 
Claude White, C.LE. (Longmans, Green & 
Company), has a twofold value. It con- 
tains much information in regard to some 
obscure Himalayan countries, their physi- 
the peculiarities and 
history of the heterogeneous people. It is 
also practical illustration on a small scale 
of the upbuilding of the present Indian 
Empire. Mr. White was the first repre- 
sentative of the British raj sent to reside 
in Sikhim, and his first duty was to learn 
to know the natives so ag to be able to 
deal with them wisely. In the first five 
of his years of service he visited 
every the most remote, of 
the and became acquainted with 
every head man, To open up a region in 
which there no roads, only a few 
bad and difficult tracks, was his next duty. 
Before he left it was possible to ride 
from one end of Sikhim to the other, and 
a carriage road had been built from a rail- 
way terminus sixty-four miles to the cap- 
ital. Then new industries were introduced, 
such as apple-growing, cloth-weaving, car- 
and a development of the 
mineral wealth began. His devotion to the 
of the people had its reward, 
for when the time of retirement on account 
of age drew nigh, the Maharaja and his 
wife went Calcutta and begged the 
Viceroy to lengthen his 

The people of every vil- 
on the homeward journey, 
out hs his feet and weep over 
With Bhutan his relations were dif- 

He only visited the country three 
times, twice as representative of the Brit- 
ish the insignia of 
a Knight Commander of the Indlan Empire 
leading chief for services rendered 
time of the Lhasa mission, and later 
capacity to assist at his in- 
stallation Maharaja He gives a de- 
talled account of these expeditions, as well 
as a brief sketch of the history and for- 
relations of the country; and it is 
hoped that his warning of the dan- 
ger that China may take possession of it 
will be heeded in time His recreation 
seems to have been momntain*climbing amt 
which he gained much 
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geographical knowledge of importance. Oc- 
casionally he justly criticises the Indian 
government for its lack of interest in 
frontier countries, but he is hardly justi- 
fied in the assertion that, while an in- 
superable barrier has been raised against 
Englishmen who may desire to travel in 
Tibet, “foreigners, whom they are power- 
less to keep out, are given every possible 
assistance and help.”” Yet he manages to 
give some very attractive descriptions, es- 
pecially of the wonderful beauty and vari- 
ety of the flowers, of these “two most de- 
lightful countries,” and this assertion is 
fully borne out by the forty-one admir- 
able pictures, mostly of scenery, which il- 
lustrate his text. There is also an excel- 
lent map. 


Prof. W. R. Liefmann’s ‘“‘Kartelle und 
Trusts” (Stuttgart: E. H. Moritz) is a sec- 
ond and enlarged edition of the volume 
published by him under the same title in 
1905. The little book is an excellent sur- 
vey of the movement in Germany, and has 
summary chapters on other countries also. 
After the methodical fashion of the Ger- 
mans, the author examines successively the 
effects of the Kartelle on manufacturers, 
middlemen, laborers, buyers of materials, 
ultimate consumers, and proceeds finally to 
questions of legislation. In all this there 
is a bit too much of the trees, and too little 
of the forest. 
combinations is whether competitive condi- 
tions in industry have been replaced by 
monopoly (qualified or unqualified), and 
around this the discussion should centre. 
The German Kartell is a very different 
thing from the American Trust, but none 
the less presents the same fundamental 
problem. It is an iron-clad pool, enforced 
during the agreed term by the courts; for, 
under Continental law, such contracts “in 
restraint of trade” are not per se void. 
Professor Liefmann believes the Kartell 
does not really lead to monopoly prices; 
the attempt to secure these always brings 
back a revival of “independent” competi- 
tion. Yet he says the profits of producers 
are substantially increased, and the market 
quotations of their securities notably rais- 
ed; which, it should seem, indicates that 
after all there is some accretion of gain 
through at least a quasi-monopoly. Our 
American Trusts also seem to him not to 
have secured monopoly prices. Their real 
evils he finds chiefly in stock-jobbing and 
financial manipulation. “Dumping” seems 
to him unobjectionable, on similar grounds. 
It causes no higher prices, or at least no 
prices unduly high, within the counf%vy; and 
why object to the foreigner’s getting the 
dumped article cheap, if we at home still 
get it at a “fair” price? The argument 
seems to us not conclusive. It holds only 
for sporadic dumping. not for sustain- 
ed and systematic selling at lower prices 
in foreign competitive markets, The Ger- 
man Kartelle, it is fair to say, in the 
main have done their dumping hitherto 
sporadically, For all the general optimis- 
tic trend of his analysis, Professor Lief- 
mann still advocates public supervision and 
control, through a proposed Imperial Kar- 
tell-Amt which is to supervise and regulate 
the combinations, He thus reaches in the 
end much the same recommendations for 
legislation as sober thinkers have come to 
in this country. 


A Latin concordance to the De Imitatione 


The essential question ‘as to | 


Christi of Thomas a Kempis has been 
carefully prepared by Rayner Storr and 
published by the Oxford University Press. 
|The text of Hirsche is followed with a 
| very few exceptions, The context is quot- 
ed liberally for the more important words; 
with entire sentences or long clauses before 
him, the reader can study the meanings of 
a word with ease. The quotations rarely 
run over a line; in most of the cases 
where they do, they might readily have been 
shortened. The editor might also have 
gained space by combining in one quota- 
tion two or more adjacent occurrences of 
a word. For certain words of secondary 
importance only numerical references are 
given. Here, by an unfortunate device, a 
Roman numeral stands for the number of a 
book, a number above a short mark for a 
chapter, and a number below for a line; 
a page of omnis thus done looks like an 
unpleasant example in compound fractions. 
Certain other minor words—there is no fixed 
principle—are not quoted at all. An un- 
necessary and unavailing conscientiousness 
is shown in the marking of vowel quantities 
in the head-words; for who knows that 
Thomas a Kempis followed classical usage, 
for instance, in the varying quantity of pro 
in compounds? But whatever its eccentrici- 
ties, any concordance is a boon, and we are 
| grateful for what is offered here. 


Dr. Albert Hale’s “Practical Guide to 
Latin America” (Small, Maynard) may 
prove to be of some use to the inexperienced 
commercial traveller (if there be any such) 
on his first visit to the southern repub- 
lics. Even he, however, will be annoyed by 
its many shortcomings and inaccuracies. 
| Fortunately there are in existence excellent 
guides to Mexico and the West Indies, al- 
though there is none as yet to South 
|America. Dr. Hale has only served to call 
|attention to the need. His arrangement is 
|haphazard, his information with regard to 
| railways and hotels is neither specific nor 
| practical, while his errors, both typo- 
graphical and otherwise, are legion. The 
'dry season in the Peruvian Andes does not 
“correspond to our winter months,”’ but 
just the reverse. The distance from Cor- 
umbé to Puerto Suarez is not “eighty-one 
miles,” but only twelve. And from Puerto 
Suarez to Santa Cruz is not “eight hundred 
miles,” but a little above 400. The average 
time for the trip from Panama to Val- 
paraiso is not “twelve to fourteen days,” 
but twenty-one to twenty-five days, etc. 
Such phrases as “extensive railroad sys- 
tem radiates into the interior,” and 
“there is a trunk line from north to south 
/on the highlands,” are misleading and out 
of place in a “practical guide,”’ although 
they may be tolerated in the literature of 
the “boosting” propaganda now being dis- 
tributed by the Pan American Bureau, of 
which Dr. Hale is a “special compiler.” 
Railway taxes, hotel rates, boat tariffs, and 
clear directions for reaching any given 
point are conspicuous by their absence. 
Those persons who have neither school- 
| geography nor gazetteer at hand or ac- 
|ecessible will find in this book popular 
| paragraphs concerning the principal towns 
and cities. Business men, however, will 
‘find the Exporter’s Encyclopedia far more 
useful and reliable; and intending travel- 
lers will still find Prof. W. R. Shepherd's 
excellent article on “Travel Conditions in 
South America,” published in the Bulletin 
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the best and most “practical” aid. There 
is no map. 

Among the humors of the new rhetoric 
should be included the second edition of 
“Saort Themes: A Freshman Manual for 
the First Semester,’ by A.H. Nason of New 
York University (published by the author). 
Objurgation, cajolery, sarcasm,—every 
whip, prick, and spur available are em- 
ployed to worry the reluctant student into 
literary production. Alternately the au- 
thor pleads, scolds, wheedles—he is prag- 
matic, facetious, anecdotal, familiar, orac- 
ular in turn. Above all, he is full of oc- 
easions and instances from “real” life, 
the raw material of “literature—and college 
themes,” as he puts it. His story of 
“Bucks Ticket Office” is a veritable gem of 
illustrative exposition. Nor has he dis- 
quieted himself wholly in vain, if the speci- 
men “themes” scattered through the text 
are the work of his own pupils, as is to 
be supposed. In fact, it would be hard 


to imagine anything more effective for its | 


purpose than the first part of his volume 
on the Practice of Composition—dead, in- 
deed, would be the soul that failed to re- 
spond to its eloquent solicitations. 


“The First Grammar of the Language 
Spoken by the Bontoc Igorot” is the work 
of Dr. Carl Wilhelm Seidenadel (The Open 
Court Publishing Co.). His material he 
got from a group of Igorot who were at 
Chicage in 1906 and 1907. With these Philip- 
pine people he spent six or eight months, 
and h» appears to have exercised care and 
patience in taking down words and phrases 
from their lips; he also revised his collec- 
tion with the help of a native who spoke 
English The grammatical material is ar- 
ranged according to modern philological 
principles; the rules and usages are given 
clearly and are illustrated by an abun- 
dance of examples. Igorot is a Malay-Poly- 
nesian tongue, and the author has wisely 
avoided following the rules of Malay gram- 
mar; he seems to have gathered his rules 
wholly from Igorot usage as he understood 
it. While it would be too much to expect 
a complete or perfect'y accurate descrip- 
tion of the language from such opportuni- 
ties as he had, his volume is a conscien- 
tious and intelligent study, and will fur- 
ther the investigation of Philippine dia- 
lects. He has added an English-Igorot 
vocabulary and a small body of texts— 
modern narratives, mythological material, 
folk-stcries, and songs. 


Leonard P. Ayres, who is the associate 
director of the department of child hygiene 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, gives us 
in a volume, entitled, “Open-Air Schools” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) a knowledge of 
what has been acccmplished up to the pres- 
ent time with this new type of school. Be- 
ginning with a description of the first 
schools of the kind in Germany, the au- 
thor describes the experiments made in 
several English cities, and in those cities 
of the United States in which the work 
has been begun. Full details are given as 
to cost, equipment, and results, as far as 
such informaticn is available. The book 
is profusely illustrated with photographs. 
The wide interest which has attached to the 
establishment of these out-of-door schools, 
and especially in connection with the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign in this country, 
makes this a very timely book. 


In the National Geographic Magazine for 
| September will be found some information 
as to the present conditions of Liberia 
taken from the report of the recent com- 
mission to that country. The other note- 
worthy contents are the account of some 
experiences in Asia Minor by E. Hunting- 
ton, the curious customs of the Chinese 
by Dr. K. F. Junor, and the value of phos- 
phorus, our greatest plant food, by G. E. 
Mitchell. The illustrations, especially those 
of the great Mexican volcanoes, are of un- 
usual interest. 


The August Index to the London Timea, 
an octavo pamphlet of 144 pages, is an in- 
valuable source of information on current 
subjects and events. So broad is the fleld 
of the paper that everything of general 
interest in history, politics, literature, 
science, and religion happening in any 
part of the world is recorded in its pages 
and finds a place in the monthly index. 
The subject treated at greatest length in 
this number is aeronautics, nearly four 
pages being given to it, while half a page 
is devoted to Col. Roosevelt's month's 
work. Such an index to one or more of our 
leading journals would prove most useful 
to writers and students, and we trust thar 
the example of the Times may be imitated 
in this country. 


The Rev. Louis Lambert, editor-in-chief 
of the Freeman’s Journal of New York city, 
and author of “Notes on Ingersoll,” “Tac- 
tics of Infidels.” “Thesaurus Biblicus,” 
“Christian Science Before the Bar of Rea- 
sen,” and a few other volumes, died last 
Sunday at the age of seventy-five. 


James Lyman Whitney, who died in Cam- 
bridge last Sunday in his seventy-fifth year, 
had been connected with the Boston Public 
Library for more than forty years, and had 
been its head librarian from 1899 to 1903. 
As chief of the catalogue department, he 
edited the Ticknor Catalogue of Spanish 
Literature and many other documents. 


From Edinburgh comes the report of the 
death, in his seventy-second year, of J. 
Campbell Irons, an eminent lawyer. Among 
his publications are “Leith and its Antiqui- 
ties,” “Manual of Police Law and Practice,” 
“Manual of the Licensing Laws,” and “Man- 
ual of the Dean of Guild Law and Practice.” 


Louis Boussenard, the French author of 
romances, has died at the age of sixty-three 


One of his books has been translated into 


English under the title of “The Crusoes of 
Cuiana; or. The White Tiger.” 

S ° 

NClehnCce., 


Fossil Plants. By A. C. Seward F.R.S. 
Vol. II. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $5 net. 

He would have been regarded as a rash 
prophet, twenty years ago, who should 
have dared to predict that, within two 
decades, the whole field of plant-rela 
tionships would be resurveyed by palw#on- 
tologists. At that time there were many 
ardent students of fossil plants who did 
their best to unravel the tangles pre 
sented by the scanty vestiges of plant 
remains in certain localities. There was 
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a vast amount of earnest work and of 
honest conjecture, but the testimony of 
the fossilized plants was regarded by 
general botanists as hardly worthy of a 
place on the records of the court, and 
hence most of the conjectural evidence 
was ruled out. But by the introduction 
of new meihods of investigation the 
whole subject assumed a different aspect, 
and while some of the former guesses 
were seen to be pretty near the truth, a 
few of the old results had hit the truth 
exactly. Of course, a great deal was 
found to be worthless, and it was 
promptly laid aside. The most interest- 
ing feature of this application of new 
methods was the ready acceptance of the 
new results by persons throughout the 
entire field. And thus it has come to 
pass that not only has there been a 
complete reconstruction of the former 
imaginative pictures of early plant life, 
but there has gone hand in hand with 
this a radical readjustment of ideas in 
many fields where fossil plants were pre- 
viously thought to have no place or in- 
fluence. 

A large part of this extraordinary de- 
velopment of vegetable paleontology ts 
due to a few active English students, 
who have been untiring in their appllt- 
cation of the new methods. In our own 
country there are a few who are devot- 
ing much time and energy to the sub- 
ject, and all of them are obtaining good 
results. The field is so large and the 
results so striking that many other la- 
borers are called for. To all such inves- 
tigators the work by Professor Seward 
is simply indispensable; but it is very 
interesting, also, to the general reader 
who desires to discern the bonds which 
fasten all plants together in a genetic 
unity. It is in this work that one sees 
how easily erasible are many of the old 
lines which we fondly used to draw to 
separate one group from another. Many 
of these artificial barriers have given 
way never to be reéstablished. How they 
have been removed, and why they ought 
never to have had a place in science, 
can be well seen by a study of Profes- 
sor Seward’s treatise. 

A third, and concluding, volume ts 
promised by the author. This ts sald to 
be very nearly ready. 





Macmillan has the following titles on his 
autumn list: “Electric Motors,” by H. M 
Hobart: “The Grammar of Science,” by 


Karl Pearson; “Milk and Its Products,” by 
H. H. Wing: “Text-Book of Operative Sur- 
gery.” by T. Kocher; “The Practice of Mid- 
wifery.” by A. L. Galabin and G. Blacker; 
“Veterinary Studies for Agricultural Stu- 
dents,” by M. H. Reynolds; “A System of 
Medicine and Gynewcology.”’ in twelve vol- 
umes, by many writers: “Dry Farming,” by 
J. A. Widtsoe; “Rural Hygiene,” by H. N 
Ogden: “The Physiology of Plant Produc- 
tion,”” by B. M. Duggar; “Diseases of Eco- 
nomic Plants,” by F. L. Stevens: “Labora- 
tory Exercises in Farm Management,” by 
G. F. Warren, and Poultry Laboratory 
Guide,” by H. R. Lewis 
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‘Theoretical Mechanics” (Ginn), by Percey 
Smith William R. Longley, is 
volume of the mathematical se- 

edited by Professor Smith of 

Yale. The treatment requires a knowl- 

edge of calculus, and adapted to 

students of engineering. The most notice- 
able book is the arrangement 
of its material. In order to continue with- 
out a break the students’ practice in solving 
problems in the integral calculus, moments 
of mass and inertia are treated first, and 
then the more natural subject of kinematics 
of a point. The plan hardly seems wise, for 
what is gained in analytical efficiency is 
lost in the logical development of the 
science of mechanics, which is, after all, 
the subject in hand. Nor should too much 
be given to the student who 

incapable of remembering the formul# 
of calculus for a few months without con- 
stant practice. Otherwise the book is useful 


enough 
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Drama. 


Louis N. Parker is at work upon the play 
on the subject of Benjamin Disraeli, in 
which George Arliss is to appear. Except as 
a minor figure in “The Last of the Dandies,” 
this extraordinary and in many ways pic- 
turesque personage has not been seized upon 
purposes. There will be general 
curiosity to see what phase of his char- 
acter or what part of his career Parker, the 
for illustration 


for stage 


pageant master, will select 


Among the new English plays announced 
are a dramatization of “The Garden of Al- 
lah,” by its author, Robert Hichens; “‘Gen- 
tlemen of the Press,” by H. M. Richardson, 
a Manchester journalist, to be produced by 
Miss Horniman’s company at Manchester, 
and “The Casting Out of Michael Whelan,” a 
drama of bush life by R. J. Ray, to be 
produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 


Sir Charles Wyndham and Mary Moore are 
again acting in “The Case of Rebel- 
lious Susan” at the London Criterion. The 
former threatens to beat the record of the 
Charles Mathews as a septuagenarian 


Juvenile 


once 


Martin publishes an interesting paper 
nt new of the “Surrey Arche- 
ological Collections” on the site of the Old 
Playhouse of Shakespeare. It is ap- 
intended to be a vindication of the 
Shakespeare Reading Society 
placing last year a commem- 

upon the wall of Messrs. 
kine’s brewery, Southwark, 
marking the spot where it is 
Old Globe" Dr. Mar- 
forth all the evidence he has been 
collect both for and against his 
Hie divides this into three classes, 
viz (1) legal, semi-legal, 
or business character; (2) printed and oral 
purporting to describe the 
position of the Globe Playhouse, were not 
general of a legal, semi-legal, or busi- 
s character; and (3) sixteenth and sev- 
map-views and plans of 
London and Southwark. In all this he goes 
old ground, but he has a postecript 
dealing with information given him while 
the paper was in the press. It relates to a 
discovery made in 1891 which is maid not to 
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have been published. When one of the cel- 
lars of the brewery was being lowered, a 
semi-cfrcutar staging of wood about forty 
feet long by thirty feet wide was discov- 
awed at a depth of about four or five feet 
from the ground level. It was not the sup- 
port of a vat, says the brewery clerk of the 
works, and it had nothing to do with brew- 
ing operations. Dr. Martin suggests that 
this was the stage of the Old Globe Theatre. 


Percy Mackaye'’s new skit, for it can 
searcely be called a play, which has just 
been produced in the Comedy Theatre, prov- 
ed somewhat of a disappointment. As a bit 
of literary satire, ridiculing some of the 
least intellectual of modern social theories, 
such as free love, anarchical individualism, 
etc., it is often excellent fooling, but it is 
so extravagant in plot, so lawless in form 
and so inconclusive in its logic that its vio- 
lently comic situations and sparkling dia- 
logue fail to atone for its dramatic incoher- 
ence. A young married couple, whose shal- 
low wits have been addled by the pestiferous 
vaporings of the advanced drama, suddenly 
descend upon the home of a village parson 
and his wife—the brother of the one and the 
sister of the other—and straightway pro- 
claim themselves free lovers, pour contempt 
upon the slavish indecency of the marriage 
bond, and announce their intention of 
preaching in the neighborhood the new gos- 
pel of spiritual and social emancipation. 
The parson’s wife, Mildred, a woman com- 
pact of common sense and humor, pretends 
to be converted to their views. and by minis- 
tering to the vanity of her brother-in-law 
convinces him 
affinity, She feigns to be overwhelmed by 
his masterful character, hails him as the 
superman of his own ravings, and announces 
herself as the reincarnation of the heroine 
of the rhapsodical tragedy he is composing. 
Meanwhile her romantic sister is consumed 
by frantic jealousy in contemplating this 
practical application of the free love doc- 
trines of which she had been the enthusias- 
tic advocate. After assuming for a moment 
the complexion of mock tragedy, the piece 
degenerates into a wild burlesque of Ibsen’s 
“Rosmersholm.” Declaring that her hus- 
band (throughout her accomplice) has com- 
mitted suicide in despair over her loss, 
Mildred challenges her dupe to plunge with 
her into an imaginary mill race, the result 
being that the pretended free lovers are left 
to flounder in a filthy swamp, from which 
they finally emerge, much disfigured and hu- 
millated, but pretty well cured of their hal- 
lucinations. Underneath all this grotesque 
nonsense it might be easy to discover a vein 
of wholesome symbolism, but it is doubtful 
whether the value of the discovery would 
repay the labor of the search. It is satis- 
factory to find Mr. Mackaye on the side of 
social sanity, but he has presented the fal- 
lacies he is dealing with in such bald and 
absurd fashion that they excite no dramatic 
or other interest. It is like tilting at wind- 
mills. Regarded simply as burlesque, of 
somewhat crude invention but superior lit- 
erary quality, it is frequently amusing, 
though sorely in need of compression. It 
suffered much through the inadequacy of its 
general interpretation. Henrietta Crosman 
was the only one of the performers possess- 
ing the requisite skill, the combined light- 
ness and firmness of touch, to handle suc- 
cessfully matters so fragile and so fantastic. 
ter embodiment of the shrewd and bumor- 
ous parson's wife was admirable, exhibiting 


easily 


that she is his true 


all the resourcefulness and tact of the thor- 
oughly trained actress. 

‘The Little Damozel,” by Monckton Hoffe, 
which has just been received with great 
favor at the Comedy Theatre here, was 
very successful also in London, where it 
profited, doubtless, by the popularity of 
Charles Hawtrey. It is an artificial and 
badly made piece, full of cheap and spe- 
cious sentimentality and obvious, though 
often effective, situation, but the dialogue 
is bright, natural,.and comparatively fresh, 
and most of the action is conducted in the 
atmosphere of that submerged theatrical 
Bohemia which, if non-existent in fact, 
has, nevertheless, a potent attraction for 
the crowd. The general nature of it may 
be indicated by the fact that the hero is 
a scamp who marries the villain’s cast-off 
mistress for a price, is cast off, in his turn, 
by the wife, whom, of course, he has learned 
to love, and finally makes his peace by 
threatening to commit suicide. In spite of 
its trickiness, the piece is interesting, has 
some effective scenes, and exhibits flashes 
of humor and pathos. Moreover, it is ad- 
mirably acted, especially by Cyril Keight- 
ley—a comedian with an agreeable address 
and manner, and finished artistic method— 
George Graham, Frank Lacy, and Henry 





Music. 


Music in the Church. By Peter Chris- 
tian Lutkin. Milwaukee: The Young 
Churchman Co. $1 net. 
The late Charles Reuben Hale, Bishop 
of Cairo, Ill, bequeathed some of his 
estate for the establishment, endow- 
ment, publication, and due circulation 
of courses of lectures, to be delivered 
annually, forever, to be called the Hale 
Lectures, the subject of these lectures 
and publications being liturgies, church 
hymns, and church music, the history of 
eastern and national churches, and con- 
temporaneous church history. Dr. Lut- 
kin, whose volume includes the Hale 
Lectures for 1908-9, is dean of the school 
of music at the Northwestern University 
in Evanston, Ill. He holds that educa- 
tion is needed for congregations, organ- 
ists, choirmasters, theological students, 
and, he fears, for the ministers, too, ere 
the music in our churches can be made 
what it should be; and his book not 
only proves this assertion but contains 
many hints as to how the needed edu- 
cation may best be provided. The table 
of contents includes hymn tunes, con- 
gregational singing, the organ, the or- 
ganist, and choirmaster, the vested male 
choir, and the development of music in 
the Anglican church. While the book ad- 
dresses itself primarily to those concern- 
ed in the making of church music, the 
general reader is also kept in mind, all 
technicalities and discussions that would 
\interest only the professional musician 
having been excluded. 

The author relates that one of the fore- 
most of American composers, when In- 
'yited to contribute to the hymnal of a 
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leading denomination, declined with | 


thanks, excusing himself on the ground 
that he would rather write a sonata than 
a hymn tune. The simplest is the most 
difficult to make interesting, and while it 
is true that, as Prof. Waldo S. Pratt 
remarks, some recent tune music is as 
beautifully articulated as the finest son- 
nets or the most exquisite miniatures, 
nevertheless the inspiration and work- 
manship of hymn tune writing in the 
time of Luther or Bach far excel the 
best efforts of to-day; which is deplor- 
able, for, as Dr. Lutkin remarks, the 
tune is “the only means by which the 
people as a whole can be swayed by a 
single emotion or uplifted by a common 
impulse.” We have progressed in so far 
asin the best modern examples there isa 
closer association of words and music; 
but the general level is much lower. Mu- 
sicians who uphold high standards when 
judging the works of others perpetrate | 
the most commonplace hymn tunes, and 
upstarts cater to the love of sensation- 
alism by adopting a formula for a tune, 
consisting of “a jingling rhythm recur- 
ring with deadly regularity, a melody | 
guyly moving along the line of least re- | 
sistance, and a few ‘barber shop’ chords | 
to help out the climax, which will be! 
greatly heightened if some of the 80- | 
pranos sustain a high tone in the re- | 
frain—for there must be a refrain!” The 
best of the modern American and Eng- 
lish tunes, together with the plain song 
melodies and early German chorals and 
English hymns, are classified in the first 
of the six lectures included in this vol- 
ume, which thus serves as an invaluable 
guide to those who do not trust their 
own taste and judgment in making se- 
lections. 


As regards the hymn singing of a con- 
gregation, Dr. Lutkin considers it almost 
an unfailing barometer of its spiritual 
condition. “Good hymn singing is a sure 
indication of a wide-awake and energetic 
perish, one where the people turn out 
and join sincerely in the service.” Yet 
this powerful agency for the promotion 
of genuine religious feeling is not sys- 
tematically cultivated. The proportion of 
persons who cannot “carry a tune” is, 
perhaps, no larger than that of the color- 
blind, and the sensible suggestion 1s 
made that if congregations could be per- 
suaded to attend an occasional rehearsal, 
wonders might be accomplished—proviii- 
ed there is a competent choirmaster. 
Such choirmasters, to be sure, are 
not overabundant; usually the choir- 
master is also the organist, who, 
while he may have learned how to 
play his instrument, trusts to his native 
wit for the voice training. The com- 
plaint is also made that too many of our 
organists use their positions to exploit 
their cleverness, considering the church 
as primarily a place to give recitals in; 
but we feel sure that in this respect 
our players have plenty of rivals in for- 
eign countries. Organists, after all, are 


| 


'a Summer Garden,” 


human, and inasmuch as nobody listens 
to the opening and closing voluntaries, 
and set organ numbers during the ser- 
vice are becoming more and more the ex- 
ception, they must have their chance 
somewhere, even though it be in those 
“blizzards of sound” against which the 
Rev. Howard Duffield has fulminated. 


Liszt's ‘“‘Dante” symphony is to be 
performed the coming season by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Other notable 
works in the repertory will be Mahler's 
second symphony, Debussy’s ‘Iberia’ and 
“Rondes de Printemps” (first time in Amer- 
ica), and Henry Hadley’s “Culprit Fay,” 
one of that American's numerous prize- 
winners. Special attention is to be paid 
to the English composer, Fritz Delius. 
His orchestral nocturne, ‘“Paris,”’ when 
played in Boston last season, created a 


| desire to hear more of this man's music; 
'this will be gratified by the performance 


of four of his pieces, all novelties: ‘In 
“Dance Rhapsody,” 
“Brigg Fair,” and “Appalachia,” a_ set 
of variations for orchestra and chorus 


/on a Mississippi slave song. Another Eng- 


lish composer, Granville Bantock, will be 
represented by “Three Dramatic Dances.” 

The Kneisel Quartet opens the twenty- 
sixth season of its existence and the nine- 
teenth season in New York in November 
next, announcing its regular series of con- 
certs of chamber music to be given on 


| Tuesday evenings, November 15, December 


13, January 17, February 7, March 14, and 


|April 4, at Mendelssohn Hall, with the as- 
|sistance of Charles Anthony, George Bar- 


rere, Carlo Buonamici, Courtlandt Palmer, 
Arthur Whiting, and others. Among the 
works to be played, which include a num- 
ber of first performances, are: 


Quartet in G major, op. 18, No. 2; quartet 
in F major, op. 59, No. 1; quartet in C 
sharp minor, op. 131; septet for violin, 
viola, violoncello, doublebass, clarinet, 
fagot, and horn, op. 20, by Beethoven. 

Quintet in C major, for two violins, viola, 
and two violoncellos, by Schubert. 

Quartet in A minor, op. 51, No. 2; quartet 
in A major for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello, op, 26; quintet in F major for 
two violins, two violas, and violoncello, op. 
88, by Brahms. 

Quartet in D major, by Cherubini. 

Quartet’ in G major, op. 106, by Dvorak. 

Quartet in E flat major (first time), by 
Max Reger. 

Quartet in C minor, op. 6 (first time), 
by Frederick A. Stock, 

Quartet in F major, op. 7 (first time), 
by Sergei Taneiew. 

Suite Basque for flute, two violins, viola, 
and ‘cello (first time), by Charles Bordes. 

Sonata in D major for violoncello and 
harpsichord, by Bach. 

Quintet in E flat major, for pianoforte, 
two violins, viola, and violoncello, op. 44, 
by Schumann. 


Quartet in A major for pianoforte, violin, , 


viola, and violoncello (manuscript, first 
time), by Rubin Goldmark. 

Modern French music will be a feature 
of the thirty-second season of the New 


York Symphony Society, which begins Oc- 
tober 28 at the New Theatre. The pro- 
grammes will include symphonies by Henri 
Rabaud, Paul Dukas, Ernest Chausson, and 
a new suite by Debussy, called “Iberia.” 
The soloists engaged include Felix Berber, 
a violinist; Louise Homer, Sarah Anderson, 
Florence Hinkle, Josef Hofmann, Sigis- 
mund Stojowski, Francis MacMillen, Henry 
Hadky, and Horatio Connell. 
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Maud Powell, queen of living violinists, 
will open her season on September 29 as one 
of the soloists of the Worcester Festival, 
the others being Yolanda Méré, Nina Dimit- 
rieff, Margaret Keyes, Florence Hinkle, Ber- 
rick von Norden, George Hamlin, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Frederick Weld. At this fes- 
tival English music will be represented by 
Granville Bantock’s “Omar Khayyém."" to 
which a whole evening (September 29) will 
be devoted. Another evening (September 28) 
will be given to Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
In addition to these, there are to 
be three miscellaneous concerts, on Septem- 
ber 29 and 30 (afternoon) and 30 (evening). 
Maud Powell, after this festival, starts on 
her seventh consecutive tour of this country 


Faust.” 


Henry Hadley has been reéngaged as con- 
ductor of the symphony orchestra on which 
Seattle prides itself almost as much as on 
its rapid growth. Mr. Hadley is undoubted- 
ly one of the best and most ambitious of 
American musicians, and there is no reason 
why, under his capable direction, the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra shouid not do for the 
cities of the Pacific Coast what the Boston 
Orchestra has done for those of the Atlantic 
Coast. Among the soloists engaged for the 
Seattle season are Gadski, Josef Hofmann, 
Gogorza Kocian. 


John Cheshire, the harpist, died at his 
home in New York city last Monday. Be- 
fore coming to this country, thirty years 
ago, he had studied under the famous John 
Balsir Chatterton of the Royal Academy 
of Music in London, at which institution 
he also taught for a number of years, be- 
sides playing with the best-known English 
orchestras at Covent Garden. He was rec- 
ognized as the foremost player of his day; 
he also cdmposed several notable pieces, 
among them being the harp music for Sul- 
livan’s “The Light of the World” and a 
concerto for the harp, but recently com- 
pleted. At the time of his death he was 
seventy-three years of age. 


Art. 


Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty. 
Publication of the East Asiatic Com- 
mittee of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The Jacob H. Schiff 
Chinese Expedition. By Berthold 
Laufer. Leiden: FE. J. Brill, Ltd., 
printers and publishers. 





Description of Chinese Pottery and Por- 
celain: Being a translation of the T’ao 
Shuo. With introduction, notes, and 
bibliography. By Stepuen W. Bush- 
ell, Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


The story of Chinese pottery, hereto- 
fore less explicit than that of porcelain, 
is coming to light. Dr. Laufer's book 
summarizes the results of a three years’ 
investigation conducted in China under 
an endowment provided by Mr. Schiff. 
As hardly any Chinese glazed pottery 
antedates the Han dynasty, and as the 
Korean and Japanese potters derived 
their craft from China, the work is es- 
sentially a monograph of the beginnings 
of the fictile art in the Far East. It is 
certainly a timely contribution. The 
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richness of the recent discoveries at 
Hsi an fu and elsewhere in the Shensi 
province has interested many collectors 
of Chinese antiquities. Dr. Laufer’s 
book, though devoted only to pottery, 
and that of a few collections, will be 
helpful to whoever undertakes to de- 
scribe any of the objects taken from 
graves of northern China and reputed 
to be of the Han era. The alert Jap- 
anese art dealers are bringing so many 
of these things to the United States that 
the present literal accuracy of Dr. Lauf- 
er’s statements concerning the rarity of 
art of the Han dynasty in Occidental 
collections might seem to be questioned. 

Whether or not all Dr, Laufer’s the- 
ories prove acceptable to archeologists, 
they are based on a good attempt to col- 
lect existing data and to interpret indi- 
vidual objects in the collections of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
and other galleries in terms of the great 
culture movements. To the general read- 
er the most interesting chapters are 
those in which the relationship between 
early Chinese and Siberian art is trac- 
ed. Other investigators have been on 


this trail—which naturally is broad and | 


well marked, for to influences from the 
north and east Hsi an fu, situated a 
month's journey inland from the pres- 
ent Chinese capital, lay easily open. The 
sculptures and pottery of the sand-bur- 
led cities of Turkistan have long appear- 
ed to invite comparison with works of 
early Chinese art on the one side, just 
as, in another direction, they suggest 
analogies with archaic Greek art. Dr. 
Laufer is conservative as regards the 
derivation of the technical processes of 
the Han potters from those of any other 
nation, urging that “This entire pottery 
forms a well defined group which in its 
character as pottery bears no resem- 
blance to any other known groups of 
ancient pottery in Asia, nor to that of 
Siberia or of Turkistan.” Some of the 
ornamental motives, however, he finds 
to bear such a striking and direct re- 
semblance to motives common in old 
Scytho-Siberian art, “that a connection 
between the two must be presupposed 
a priori.” In support of this thesis 
much literary and archeological evi- 
dence is adduced, tending to prove that 
the ancient Turks had a rather high civ- 
ilization, and that during the Han 
dynasty interchange of works of art be- 
tween them and the Chinese must have 
been frequent. 
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‘ception, it is well established, influenc- 
ed history, as when the Han Emperor 
Wu, who had vainly tried to see the 
‘blessed isles from the seashore, return- 
ed to his capital and at his palace, about 
|twenty miles north of Hsi an fu, con- 
structed a lake with imitations of the 
insular elysium. The hill jars, Dr. Lauf- 
er believes, were put into graves for 
the purpose of conferring immortality 
‘on the deceased. 

Each of the forms of useful objects 


other books, it stands in the proportion 
of a thousand basketsful of rice to one 
grain. 

Such a work, now for the first time 
available in English, will be invaluable 
|to museum curators and connoisseurs. 
Incidentally, it is of no little interest to 
| the curious-minded general reader. 








Autumn books on art from Macmillan 
include “Guide to Italian Painting,” by B. 
| Berenson; “Irish Ecclesiastical Architec- 


‘imitated in the mortuary pottery of the tre.” by A. C. Champneys; “English Me- 


Han period, such as grist mills and | U#val Architecture,” by E. 8. Prior; “‘The 
| Art of the Romans,” by H. B. Walters; 


granary urns, cooking ranges and other |... 5044 of Porcelain,” by W. Gibb: “Din- 
kitchen utensils, draw-wells, stables, and | anderie,” by J. Travenor-Perry; “Douglas 
sheepfolds—has the double interest Of jerroid and Punch,” by Walter Jerrold; 
throwing light on the development of ang “French Portrait Engravers,” by T. 


the potter’s technique about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era and of supply- 
|\ing data for describing the daily life of 
‘the ancient Chinese. The derivation of 
objects of present-day use from the for- 
mer types is entertainingly shown. A 
lchapter on Han roofing tiles contains 
|data that supplement Prof. Edward S. 
|Morse’s admirable monograph on the 
|tiles of ancient nations. 

| Dr. Bushell’s high competence as a 
'writer on Chinese ceramics was estab- 
lished during the years in which he was 
|physician to the British embassy at 
‘Peking. His translation of the T’ao 
|Shuo, or “Description of Pottery,” in six 


H. Thomas, 


Finance. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


In August, according to the Govern- 
/ment’s report of a few days ago, this 
‘country’s foreign trade again resulted 
‘in an excess of merchandise imports over 
‘exports. This is the eighth monthly ex- 
cess of the kind in the period beginning 
with June of 1909; prior to which date 
|there had been no such monthly surplus 
‘of imports since June, 1897. What at- 


/books, by Chu Yen, the first Oriental tracted even more attention was the fact 
scholar to write a connected account of | that, in the footing of exports and im- 
the development of pottery and porce- ports for all the eight completed months 
lain, was made for private use prior to) of the year to date, there was also an ex- 
1891. An independent suggestion that| cess of importations; it is fifteen years 
this classic work ought to be available since the reports for an equal period 
to European and American collectors have shown any such result. 

was made some time ago to Dr. Bushell | The essential fact about this phenome- 


by the late William M. Laffan of New 
York. The resultant book, consisting of 
a translation of the original, which was 
first published in 1774, with four pref- 
aces by as many Chinese scholars and 
with introduction and commentary by 
Dr. Bushell himself, gives the student or 
collector a good chance to find out what 
the Chinese know about the history of 
, their own fictile industries. The orig- 
}inal author, a learned man, a poetaster 
as well as antiquarian, was appointed in 
1767 by the governor of the province of 
Kiangsi to write this book. For seven 
years he lived at Ching-te Chen, the 
celebrated site of the Imperial potter- 
jes where, besides familiarizing himself 
with the traditions and technical pro- 
cesses of the factories, he diligently 





non is that it is abnormal, in view of the 
|past generation’s experience. It has 
been brought about partly by restriction 
of certain exports, but chiefly by the 
unprecedented imports of the period, 
which for the eight months in ques- 
|tion rose $107,000,000 over the same 
‘months in 1909, and $53,000,000 over the 
previous maximum, that of the eight 
‘months ending with August, 1907. Dur- 
‘ing the eleven years prior to 1909 excess 
of merchandise exports for the period 
jnever fell below $183,000,000, and four 
times ran beyond $350,000,000. 

Large importations are certainly not 
in themselves an unfavorable economic 
sign; they may mean nothing but grow- 
ing wealth and prosperity. It is only 





An interesting and seemingly convine- | gathered quotations concerning pottery When their abnormal magnitude appears 
ing explanation of the “hill censers” 18| from earlier authors. The high opinion ‘ reflect economic tendencies which are 
offered by Dr. Laufer. These are cylin-|jn which the work was held by some of | "°t wholesome in themselves that ex- 
drical pottery jars with covers which in- (py Yen's contemporaries is illustrated Perienced students of such problems 
variably represent a mountain or group jn a statement in the fourth preface, '00k askance at them. In the present 


of mountain peaks, often with attached 
flora and fauna, rising from the waves. 
They stand, according to this investiga- 
tor, for the Isles of the Blest—Peng lal, 


written by Huang Hsi-fan in 1787: 


The learned author has carefully exam- 
ined the modern processes of manufacture, 
and made wide researches Into old works, 


case such tendencies were rather plain- 
ly manifest in this country. Extrav.- 
gance of living and artificial enhance- 
ment of prices by speculative use of 


Fang chang, and Ying chou—first men- |... inat there is not a single name nor a Credit had been among the conspicuous 


tioned in literature about 210 pn. c. as 


the abode of the immortals. This con- Comparing this with the Ko ku and the |Of more. 


single vessel that he has omitted... . 


phenomena in this country for a year 
At the beginning of the pres- 
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ent year, the London JHconomist’s allowing for the premiums on gold, 


monthly average of English commodity 
prices stood more than 8 per cent. be 
low the highest level of the period, | 
reached in the spring of 1907; at the, 
same date this year the Bradstreet aver 
age of American commodity prices was | 
actually above the highest monthly fig: | 
ure of the decade. 

Comparisons in such calculations can-, 
not be exact; but in this special case, 
the presumption that our own prices had 
been pushed to a height where we were 
out of normal touch with the outside 
world, was very strong. Among the con-| 
spicuous increases in our importations | 
for the year to date have been rubber, 
the enormous imports of which reflected 
the “automobile craze”; precious stones, 
which certainly might mean extrav2-| 
gance; and iron and steel, which strong. | 
ly suggested that American prices were | 
at an artificial level when compared with | 
those of other producing nations. | 

It is entirely true that, although it is| 
fifteen years since any such series of | 
monthly “import surpluses” has occurred | 
in our foreign trade, there have been 
long periods in the country’s history 
when an excess of imports was the rule) 
and not the exception. It may be inter- | 
esting to inquire just when and how that | 
condition of things occurred. From 1844 
to 1873, inclusive, there were only two 
exceptions to such a yearly import sur- | 
plus. The import excess for the year go | 
above $100,000,000 in 1864 and 1869, and | 
in 1872, after a generation in which we 
regularly bought from foreign nations 
more than we sold to them, the annual 
excess reached the towering figure of 
$187,000,000. But with the panic of 1873, 
it ended, Never but once since that nota- 
ble economic date has the country im- 
ported, during a calendar year, more 
merchandise than it has sent abroad. 

This succession of rather distinct eras 
in our foreign trade was not mere ac- 
cident. It is reasonable to suppose thet 
the habitual excess of merchandise im- 
ports during the twenty years after 1844 
—as in the earlier years for which less 
satisfactory statistics are available— 
arose from the fact that the country was 
young and poor, but growing rapidly; | 
that it needed foreign capital in greater | 
amount than it could pay for by export | 
of American commodities, and that it 
needed this foreign capital in the form 
of merchandise. 

These requirements continued during 
the decade from 1864 to 1874. They 
would probably, of themselves, have pro- 
longed the annual excess of imports 
over exports, but their effect on the im- 
port trade was greatly emphasized by 
the abnormal imports of war material, 
and by the utter derangement of prices 
caused by depreciation of the currency. 
In 1871 and 1872, still another influence 
took a hand: an era of reckless extrava 
gance was in full swing, and there is 
every reason to believe that, even after 








American prices for commodities were 


‘higher than prices of the same commod- | 


ities in Europe. It is certain, at any 
rate, that the merchandise imports of 
1870 were the largest on record; that in 
1871 they increased $112,000,000, or 26 
per cent., and that in 1872 they further 
expanded $82,000,000, or 14 per cent. By 
this time, the whole position of things 
was unnatural, and it all had a hand in 
the general collapse of 1873. 

The Senate investigation of 1892 (on 
the basis of the 1860 average for par) 
made the average American gold price 
of all articles 121% for the five years 
ending in 1874, and 103% for the five 
ensuing years. What happened, largely 
as a consequence of these lower prices, 
was an enormous forward leap in the 
export trade, along with a fall in im- 
ports from their abnormal volume of 
the five or six preceding years. By 1878, 
with the help of an abundant harvest, 
the annual excess of exports rose to 
$305,000,000. Not until the near ap- 
proach of 1890 and 1893 was the process 
again reversed, and it is certain that 
even at that time, although prices were 
not high as compared with the decade 
before and the decade after, they were 
too high in America for our markets to 
keep normally in touch with the rest of 
the world. In 1890, in 1892, in 1893, 
and in 1895, monthly “import excesses” 
eccurred in connection with a highly 
disturbed position in our home and in- 
ternational finances. 

What followed, after the middle of 
1897, was a period of economy in home 
production and of aggressive forward 
movement into foreign markets, hap- 
pily supplemented by a series of abun- 
dant American harvests in the face of 


foreign shortage. The years of enor-| 


mous “export surpluses,” lasting from 
1898 up to 1909, ensued. 

It is these chapters in our history, 
and not any intrinsic evil in a coun- 
try’s excess of imports over exports, 
which have converged economic interest 
on the story of the past fourteen 
months. Different people will draw 
different conclusions from the changed 
condition of our foreign trade, during 
this period. The case of England is 
occasionally cited, in which annual 
merchandise imports exceed exports by 
as much as $700,009,000. But students 
of the problem are well aware that this 
English “import excess” is a sign of 
the simple trading profit on that coun- 
try’s enormous shipping trade; of the 
profits from freight and passengers con- 
signed by English steamers, and of the 
annual remittances of interest against 
English investments in foreign coun- 
tries. The United States has neither 
trading fleet, nor ocean liners, nor for- 
eign investments, in such number and 
magnitude as to create any parallel con- 
dition. And in so far as our own ex- 
perience in the “import excess” period 


prior to 1873 was a result of the coun- 
try’s relative poverty, and of its urgent 
need for European capital to keep the 
wheels of American industry moving, 
the most that can be said is, that the 
description hardly fits the present day. 
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hy JOHN MATTER, $1.20 net; by mail, 

$1.36 

A story of boy and girl life in a mid- 
die-west emall town which should serve 
grown-ups as a signpost on the way to 
pleasant recollections 


MAD SHEPHERDS 


and Other Human Studies 


ty L. P. JACKS, editor of “The Hibbert 
Journal.” $1.20 net; by mall, $1.30. 


A real book, written in 9 that 
irely found tow in Gctioa.” 


Captain of the Eleven. Har- 


Second ed., 


224840606 "Dee Wo ee 


A book In a thousane oaton Transcript 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
DURING THE LIFETIME 
¢ OF SHAKESPEARE 


ty PELIX E. SCHELLING, Professor in 


the University of Pennsy!vania. t2.50 net 


— 


+ AND READING 


hy OSCAR KUHNS, author of * The 
Sense of the Infinite,’ ete. $1.00 net 


Heary Holt & Co. 3% 8285 


$$44444464464644646 


McClurg. | 


| Moses, M. J. The Literature of the South. | Thrum, T. G. Stories of the Menehunes: 


Crowell. $2.50 net. 


Neale, W., and Hancock, BE. H. The) 


A Novel. Neale. $1.50. 
The Sovereignty of the States. 
Neale. $1 net. 


New Jersey Insurance Report. Part II, 
Life and Misc. Insurance. Trenton. 

O'Flynn, T. F. The Story of Worcester, 
Mass. Boston: Little, Brown. $1.50 net. 

Oxford and Cambridge. Delineated by H. 
Fletcher, with introduction by J. W. Clark, 
and notes by various writers. Wessells & 
Bissell. $6 net. 

Parker, G. Cumner’s Son and Other South 
Sea Folk. Harper. $1.20 net. 

Parsons, 8S. Landscape Gardening Studies. 
Lane Co. 

Pater, W. Gaston de Latour. Macmillan. 
$2 net. 

Petrie, G. L. 
net. 

Petrie, W. M. F. Arts and Crafts of Ancient 
Egypt. Chicago: McClurg. $1.75 net. 
Phillips, D. G. The Husband’s Story. D. 
Appleton. $1.50. 

Pidal, R. M. Romancero Espafiol. His- 
panic Society of America. 

Potter, D. The Lady of the Spur. Phila.: 
Lippincott. 

Pyle, H. The Story of the Grail and the | 
Passing of Arthur. Scribner. $2.50 net. 

Richter, J. P. The Mond Collection; 
Appreciation. 2 vols., 4tv, with an added | 


Betrayal: 
Neale, W. 


Jacob’s Sons. Neale. $1.25 


Hawaiian traditions, transiated. Chicago: 
McClurg. 50 cents net. 
Thurston, K. C. Max: A Novel. Harper. 


$1.50. 

Tileston, M. W. Sugar and Spice and 
All That’s Nice: Nursery Rhymes. New 
co enlarged. Boston: Little, Brown, 

1 


-50. 
Tileston, M. W. The Children’s Book of 
Ballads. Selections. Boston: Little, Brown. 


$1.50. 

Tomlinson, E. T. Light Horse Harry’s Le- 
gion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 
Trafton, G. H. Methods of Attracting Birds. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net. 

Vachell, H. A. The Other Side: Being Cer- 
tain Passages in the Life of a Genius. 
Doran. $1.20 net. 

Van Hise, C. R. The Conservation of Nat- 
ural Resources in the U. S. Macmillan. 
$2 net. 

Vries, H. de. Intracellular Pangenesis. 
Trans. from the German by C. 
oe Open Court Publishing Company. 

net 

Wayne, K. H. Building Your Boy. Chicago: 
McClurg. 50 cents net. 


a S. Mass in G. Boston: Ditson. 40 


wells” Cc. Betty’s Happy Year. 


an | Where's Master? 


Century. 


By Cesar, the King’s 
Dog. Sixth ed. Hodder & Stoughton. 


$1.50 


Portfolio of Plates. London: John Mur- Whitney, L. Louise Chandler Moulton. Bos- 


ray. 
—— F. Leonora. D. Appleton. 
Scott, G. Poems. London: Constable. 


ton: Little, Brown. $1.50. 
| Wileox, D. F. Great Cities in America. 
Macmillan. $1.25 net. 


| Sidney, ru. A Little Maid of Boston Town. | Wileman’s Brazilian Year Book. Second 


Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.25. | 
Sousa, J. P. Through the Year with Sousa. 
Crowell. $1 net. 
Stratemeyer, E. Dave Porter at Star Ranch. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
Tanner, A. E. 
Appleton. $2.50 net. 








MR. OWEN JOHNSON’'S 


Lawrenceville Stories | 
The Varmint 


“It's a wonder... . the | 
joyful pathos of the last a a... 
choked me all up—it was so true, and 
| generally and specifically bully.”— 

Booth Tarkington. 
| 12mo, 396 pages. _— by Gruger. 
1.50. 


The Humming Bird 


One of the most amusing baseball 
slang stories ever written. 12mo, ‘l- | 
lustrated. 60c. 


'The Prodigious Hickey 


Originally published as “The Eter- 





nal Boy.” The First Lawrenceville 
Story. i12mo,. Illustrated, $1.50. 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK i, 








- ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by L. BE. Russexzi 
jémo, portraita (free for the asking) 


With a special Foreword on LINCOLN 
LITERATURE and Lincoln collections 
by W. H. Miner. Ready September 22. 


¢ THE LOVE OF BOOKS _ THE Torch PRESS, CEDAR RAPIDS, 10WA | 





STENOGRAPHER 
GEO. B. COCK 


13 yre. Convention Stenog. to Asson. Coll and 
Prep. Schis., Middle States and Md. 


| FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


| 


Studies in Spiritism. D.| 


j 


—o London: McCorquodale & 
mpany. 
Wintes W. Shakespeare’s England. Mof- 
fat, Yard. $3 net. 
“Yukon Bill.”" Derby Day in the Yukon, 
and Other Poems of the Northland. 
Doran. $1 net. 





j 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| “Othello,” “Winter's Tale,”’ “Shrew 





New Revised Edition 


TARIFF HISTORY OF 
UNITED STATES 


By F. W. TAUSSIG, LL.B., Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University. 5th Edition, 
with additional material, including 
a Consideration of the Aldrich- 
Payne Act of 1909. $1.50 net. 
Discusses with singular clearness 

the different changes in the Tariff 
from the very beginning of our na- 
tional existence down to the last one. 
It is a volume that relieves the study 
of much of its complexity and diffi- 
culty, which frightens so many away, 
by confining consideration to a few 
salient features in each change and 
to the articles about which the con- 
troversy settles. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, S*toxcon 


THE NEW FIRST FOLIO 




















SHAKESPEARE 


Ed, by PORTER-CLARKE. Text of 1623. 
Full notes and variants. 

Read :——"*Midsommer Night’s Dreame,”’ *‘Love’s 
Labour's “Comedie " “Merchant 
of Venice, to " “Julius Caesar,” “‘Ham- 
let,"” ae Lear,” “Twelfe Night,” “As You 
a F ~~" Henry the Ls 3 on Adoe About 

‘*Romeo a v ” “Tempest, 
.” “Two Gen- 


| tlemen of Verona,” **Coriolanus,”’ “Merry Wives”’ 


| Cloth, 75 cents; limp leather, 


| 


| 


“All's Well,’’ *‘Measure 


us, 
ittehard 111,” “Richard “King John.”’ 
$1.00 per volume, 


postpaid. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


» you knowthe Beacon Biographies? 
The only authoritative lives of twen- 
ty-nine eminent Americans that are at 
the same time brief. Each volume 60 
cents net; by mall, 54 cents. 
Send for a descriptive pamphlet. 
& 21 Beacon St, Bostoa 








